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prompily attended to. 
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+ subscriber would call attention to 
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ill recast without charge. The tone 0 
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SLAVEHOLDING IN MISSION CHURCHES. 


[No. 3.] 

We have, as we hope, said enough to vindicate 
by evidence, some main points in our articles 
impugned by The Independent. We will now set 
right some errors or misepprehensions alleged in 
the notes ggainst particular passages which we 
had written. 

Wo said “ the Secretary’s Report (an unknown 
thing we believe in the history of the Board) has 
never been adopted.” 

The notes say : “ How could the Board adopt 
a report made to the Executive Committee ’” 
We answer,—this report made by Mr. Treat 
was officially communicated not only to the 
Executive Committee bat to the Board, as the 
secretaries themselves understand it. In the 
Report of the Secretaries of the Board in 1849, 
they say in relation to the letter of Mr. Treat 
which the Board refused to approve: “ We deem 
a wte adopting the letter of the Choctaw mission of 
doubtful expediency.” This settles this point (a). 

Another point in connection with this is of 
importance. A statement of ours which exhibits 
the pro-slavery character of the corporation ix 
distinctly denied. We said: “A resolution 
affirming tho principle that slaveholding should 
be prima facie evidence against the piety of appli- 
cants applying for admission to mission churches, 
was almost unanimously, and by some contempt- 
uously rejected.” To this the note of The lie 
pendent replies: ‘The record shows thut Pres 
Blanchard’s motion was not rejected contempt- 
uously or otherwise, but was withdrawa b the 
mover (Miss. Herald, 1848, page 363).” 

To this we reply that if the record in tho 

Missionary Herald shows that the resolution of 
Pres. Blanchard was not rejected, it shows what 
it ought not to show. President Blanchard’s 
resolutions were rejected, almost unanimously, and 
in a contemptuous spirit, by the corporate mem- 
bers. The following isa true statement of the 
proceedings as they will be found reported in the 
New York Observer, and the religious papers 
generally, of that date. 

When it was found that the committee to 
whom the Board referred the documents pre- 
sented by Mr. Treat, would report nothing 
adopting the sentiments of that letter, then Mr. 
Blanchard offered his resolutions which were 
understood to be coincident with the doctrine of 
Mr. Treat’s letter on the subject of receiving 
slaveholders, The resolutions are as follows :— 


Resolved, That this Board distinctly admits and 
aflirms the principle that sleveholding is a practice 
which is not to be allowed in the Christian church. 

Resolved, That it is, in the judgment of the Board, 
the duty of our missionaries in the Choctaw and Cherokee 
nations, to discontinue the practice of hiring slaves of 
their owners to do the work of the missions—! ¢*” and 
in the reception of members to act on the principle laid 
down by Mr. Treat and the Prudential Committee 
that slaveholding is prima facie evidence against the 
piety of the candidates applying for admission to the 
Christian Church. 

Now here was the simple and true position 
brought distinctly before the Board. If the cor- 
respondence was unfinished—if they did not wish 
to approve all the letter of Mr. Treat—if their 
opinions were variant in relation to various mat- 
ters—here was the point that would test their 
principles on that part of the Report which even 
moderate anti-slavery men had urged as the 
only Christian ground—and which the Secreta- 
ries had promised would be adopted as the policy 
of the Board. 

When these resolutions were offered, Mr. 
Blanchard himeelf gives their fate. In a letter 





urged to withdraw them, which he consented to 
do if they could be printed with the other reso- 
lutions pending on the same subject. This the 
Board refused, and resecten the resolutions with- 
out further debate—then 

“It having been decided by the chair, that 
Mr. Blanchard’s resolutions having been RE- 
JECTED would not appear in the minutes,” 

Dr. Edward Beecher moved a re-consideration 
of the vote of rejection,—not that the resolutions 
might be adopted, but in order to offer a motion 
to enter them on the minutes in case the mover 
would withdraw them. 

This resolution having been seconded, Dr. 
Lyman Beecher—the aged—“ rose, and ina tone 
of commanding earnestness besought his breth- 
ren to allow these resolutions to be put upon 
record. You don’t know, said he, the effect that 
Will follow if it be understood that these resolu- 
tions were entirely suppressed by the Board. He 
Could assure the Board they were in a far more 
critical position than they wore aware of. There 
isa vast body of the people of God who have 
loved this Board from their infancy and who 
have been waiting! and waiting! and who have 
been willing to wait! for some just action on this 
subject, and if the word go abroad from this 
meeting, that the Board declines to entertain 
such propositions as these, he could assure them 
there will be trouble in the camp.” 

After Dr. Beecher’s speech the Board agreed 
to re-consider and print the resolutions, on con- 
dition Mr. Blanchard would withdraw them. So 
they are now printed as resolutions withdrawn, 





a, Mr. Treat, having been sent by the Prudential 
Committee on a special errand to the missions in 
the Choctaw and Cherokee nations, made his report 
very properly, to the Committee, The Prudential 
Committee, very properly, laid before the Board at 
its annual meeting, certain documents relating to 
those missions, viz: letters from the secretaries in 
the name of the Committee to the missionaries, 
teplies from the missionaries to the Committee, 
and that report to the Committee from Mr. Treat. 
Our correspondent regards it as quite an unprece- 
dented thing that Mr. T.’s report to the Committee 
—8 report consisting wholly of matters of fact— 
was not adopted by the Board. To prove it he 
now quotes the Secretaries as saying, ‘‘ We deema 
Vote adopting the letter of the Choctaw mission, of 
doubtful expediency.” For our part we fully 
agree with that quotation; and we also hold that 
® vote adopting those papers or any of them, 
Would have been not only of doubtful expediency, 


2 mission is established, the missionaries cannot 
get enough of assistance to do their necessary 


but not as resolutions almost unanimously re- | spondence will be sent to the Christian Observer, 
jected, and re-considered only on condition they | the N. Y. Observer, and Dr. Joel Parker. We 
should be withdrawn. take upon ourselves the risk of saying, that 
We are astonished that The Iidependent refers | should these letters be circulated as extensively 
to the record to disprove the facts in the case. (b) | in all quarters as they have been in some parts 
Now that the controversy between the pro and | of the Northwest, there will be seme discussion 
anti-slavery sides of the question turned on the | in the next meviing of the Board. The pro- 
letter of Mr. Treat, and on the sentiment of that | slavery men can always discuss, albeit the anti- 
letter in relation to slaveholders is evident from | slavery men may not. (4) 

the debates. One item in this currespondence is so imper- 
Take a single instance: When Mr. Treat’s | fect that we may as well rectify it a little as we 
Report was under discussion, the Rey. Dr. Joel; proceed. Mir. Treat, in Lis letrer to his brother 
Parker said, “ When the abolitionists approve of | Secrctary, says :— 

that letter—when they say, that is right; 80| “T have no evidence that the missionaries 
would we have it—they understand it right. | among the Choctaws and Cherokees have acted in 
The letter does take the ground that slaveholding is | og a mack oh “ caus ie oar 
a disciplinable offense. He was opposed, he said, | posseesion goes to prove the contrary. You are 
to it on that ground. We have slaveholders in | aware, of course, that some of them have expressed 
our churches, and we do not discipline them. | Opinions differing from those o! the Committee.” 
One of the committee is in this situation, and he} We will just add, that not only some of them, 
does not discipline slaveholders. He is too pru- | but all of them, then on the ground, except those 
dent @ man to do it.’’(c) who have since resigned, have expressed opin- 
After thie(d) the committee bring in a report | ions differing from those of the committee. 
that “they express no opinion on the Mission | And the Board sustains them in that position. The 
letters; that they do not approve or disapprove | Cherokee letter is indorsed by Elizur butler, as 
of the letter of Mr. Treat ;” and thus they leave | moderator, and T. A. Worcester, as clerk, and 
it in the hands of the Executive Committee as; sent “in behalf of the mission.” They declare 
unfinished business. After this the corporation | that they “earnestly hope it will be taken as a 
(life members are not voters) almost unanimous- | final exposition of their sentiments,—a defining 
ly rejected resolutions affirming that slavehold- | of their position.” 

ing should be prima facie evidence against the} A year following, the Choctaw mizsion as- 
admission of candidates to communion. Thus | sumes the Cherokee letter, as an exprossion of 
the principles of the letter on this subject were | their sentiments. Now, the secretarics tell the 
decisively rejected.(e) The resolutions of Pres. | anti-slavery men of the West, that these mis- 
Blanchard do not effirm that there are not ex-|sionaries, who unitedly expressed sentiments 
ceptions. They take the common-sense ground, | opposed to the sentiments of the letter referred 
of making slaveholding the rule, and if there be | to, and who were sustained in their position by 
exceptions, let the individuals implicated show | the action of the Board, thut these missions are 
that they are guiltless. The next annual meet- | not “ acting in contravention of the letter.” In 
ing after the resolutions were rejected by the| earlier years we were connccted with political 
corporation, the secretaries withdrew the letter, | circles, and we know how such tactics as this 
and advised that the Board should not pass a vote | correspondence would have been considered even 
upon it(f) And from then until now no dis-| by men of the world. The question is—Do these 
cussion has been permitted in the Board on this| missionaries make slaveholding prima fuacie 
subject. Slavery triumphed; laudation of the | evidence of unworthiness for church-fellowship ? 
Indian missions as they are, and even of the civil | We know they do not. (i) 

code of the Indian nations, has since then been| In note (i) two things are said which need to 
the order of incidents at annual meetings. be noticed. The names of the missionaries But- 
The only thing which has been done since the | ler and Wc xcester are spoken of as among those 
withdrawment of this letter from before the | which should be honored by all who honor a 
Board, is some effort to reduce the number of | Spirit of martyrdom. We hope we shall always 
hired slaves, which is ® matter of minor conse-|~ ~~~ 
quence. Yet even this embarrassment grows 

cut of the slave system. The Indians, although 
multitudes of them are without proper employ- 
ment, are trained in indolence. T'hey think it is 
discreditable to labor. In a whole nation where 











h. Our correspondent affects to regard the print- 
ed letter of Mr. Treat to Dr. Pomroy as a private 
circular which Dr. Joel Parker and others were 
not to have the privilege of reading. Is he not 
aware that this letter has been published in the 
newspapers; and that its publicity is what imposes 
upon him the necessity of taking notice of it? 

Dr. Pomroy is the Secretary for Home Corre- 


secular labor. The New England laborers—men 
and women—are called for to go to a mission 
where there are hundreds of idle Indians who 
look on while the white and colored people work. 
This ovil, if it be an evil, of hiring slaves, will be 
corrected; but let it never be understood, as 
some have understood it, that this is the main 
evil in the Indian missions. The evil of receiv- 
ing slaveholders into the mission churches, 
which is the soprce of all other evils, remains 
untouched. Where slavery is repuiable, labor- 
ers will be despised, whether from New England 
or elsewhere. (g) 

Perhaps we ought to state that one other 
thing has been accomplished recently by the 
Scerctaries. These gentlemen ceeupy the same 
offives in Boston, and meet together with the 


spondence. Some person who had seen the charges 
preferred against the Prudential Committee aud 
the missions by J. B. W. and his associates, ap- 
plied to him for isformation; which was certainly 
Dr, P. might bave given the infor- 
mation from his own knowledge and impressions ; 
but then some persons would have said that he, 
being only Secretary for the Home Correspondence, 
was not properly informed. 
talked the matter over with Mr. Treat, by whom 
the correspondence of tho Committee with the 
Indian Missions is conducted; and then might 
have reported, in his owa way and over his own 
signature, what Mr. T. had told him. But would 
not J. B. W. have said in that case, This Dr. Pom- 
roy is no more worthy of belief now than he was 
in the Chicago Conventiun? Why then should it 
seem strange to J. B. W. that Dr. P. chose to ob- 


very proper. 


Or he might have 


jority—the principles of this letter are acted 


Prudential Committee ; but one of them, Dr. 
Pomroy, writes to another, Mr. Treat, and tells 
him, in a letter to the next room, that he needs 
information about the Indian Missions. Mr. 
Treat answers in a written communication, stat- 
ing that the letter which the Board refused to 
approve, and the anti-slavery principles of which 
they directly rejected, by an overwhelming ma- 


tain Mr. T.’s statement in a written form, with the 
signature of 8. B. Treat appended? Mr. Treat’s 
testimony is just what was wanted; for he is the 
man whose oflicial relations to the Indian missions 
make him most familiar with the facts inquired 
for, and he is the writer of that memorable letter 
to the Choctaw mission which J. B. W. and others 
seem almost ready to adopt as the confession of 
their faith. And what is Mr. Treat’s testimony ? 
The first question is, ‘‘ What are the principles 
which the Prudential Committee regard as proper 
for conducting missions in slaveholding communi- 
ties?” He answers thus : 

“The principles regarded by the Prudential 
Committee as proper for conducting missions in 
slaveholding communities, are contained in the 
letter which they directed me to address to the 
Choctaw mission on the 22d of June, 1848, and 
which was published in the Missionary Herald for 
October, 1848, as also in the Annual Report for the 
same year. As the Board have never expressed any 
disapprobation of those principles, and as the Commit- 
tee have always adhered to them, Ihave kept them 
constantly in mind in all my correspondence, so far as 
it has pertained to this subject.” 

The second question is, ‘‘ How far have the mis- 
sicnaries among the Choctaws and Cherokees con- 
formed to the views of the Committee?” Mr. 
Treat replies, 


upon by the Secretaries. This correspondence 
of one Secretary with the other is printed in 
circular form, and sent to proper persons, in 
anti-slavery districts. We trust that the corre- 





4. What then are “the facts in the case ?” 
. B. W. affirmed that a certain resolution “ was 
almost unanimously and by some contemptuously 
rejected.” We referred to the record and found 
that the resolution was, at the request of somebody, 
withdrawn by the mover. Our friend now under- 
takes to prove that the record is false. According 
to his own showing, “the facts in the case” are 
these. The mover of that resolution, being strongly 
urged to withdraw it, consented to do so if it could 
be “ printed with the other resolutions pending on 
the same subject.” The question, however, was 
taken on the resolution directly, and it was lost 
without one vote in its favor. Aninquiry was then 
raised whether the rejected resolution would have 
any place upon the record; and that inquiry was 
answered from the chair in the negative. This led 
immediately to a motion for reconsideration. A 
few remarks from Dr. Lyman Beecher were sufli- 
cient to show that in thus disposing of the resolu- 
tion the Board had exposed itself to misunder- 
standing, and to the misrepresentation of its real 
views ; and thereupon the vote just taken was re- 
considered, and the question returned whether the 
resolution should be adopted. In this way the 
vote of the Board rejecting the resolution was 
canceled ; and the resolution was simply and truly 
not rejected. The question on the resolution was 
pending, as really as it was five minutes before; and 
the resolution was then withdrawn by the mover, 
and a vote was taken ordering it to be entered on 
the record. Now in this state of facts J. B. W. in- 
sists that a vote, passed inadvertently, and imme- 
diately reconsidered and canceled—because it was 
found to be capable of a construction which was 
not intended—shall be taken in that same construc- 
tion as the action of the Board; and that the re- 
cord which shows what was done and was not un- 
done, is false. were ten. 
c. J. B. W. seems not to be aware that with us,} The fifth and last question is, “‘ Has there been 
and with our readers generally, the authority of | 4nY difficulty in reinforcing these missions, grow- 
the Rev. Dr. Joel Parker on a question relating to | ing out of their relations to slavery?” Mr. Treat’s 
slavery, is of no weight whatever. What Dr. Par-| answer shows by a statement of particulars, that 
ker said or thought about the letter of the Com-| no such difficulty has been experienced. 
mittee to the Choctaw mission—whether he liked| We confess that this testimony, from first to 
it or disliked it, and on what grounds—is of no| last, accords with our previous understanding and 
sort of consequence to us or to our readers, If| impression in regard to the facts. And to us the 
he disapproved a certain document we cannot see | testimony is highly satisfactory ; for we have con- 
that therefore the Board ought to have passed a| fidence in Mr. Treat, and in the Committee, and in 
vote adopting it. the missionaries, that they are honest men. But 
d, No, not after this, It was on the report of the | if there are those with whom it is a fixed fact that 
Committee, and by way of protest against it, that | the Secretaries, and the Committee, and the mis- 
Dr. Parker made his speech. Or to be still more | Sionaries, are dishonest men, to them, of course, 
exact, the speech was made against the report | the testimony must be wholly unsatisfactory. 
while Mr. Blanchard’s resolutions, moved as an| 7%. For our part, we find no reason to doubt that 
amendment to the report, were pending. the missionaries, in the matter of the instruction 
e. No, the principles of the letter were not deci- | of slaveholding converts and the admission of slave- 
sively rejected. It was to avcid this construction | holders to the church, do act according to the prin- 
that the vote was reconsidered and canceled. ciples laid down in the letter to the Choctaw mis- 

f. Another mistake. The secretaries did not| Sion. In particular we have confidence in them 
withdraw the letter. The Prudential Committee | that, so far as they are responsible, they act ac- 
made a statement “in regard to their correspond. | cording to the spirit and meaning of the following 
ence with the Cherokee and Choctaw missions ;” | Passage in that letter : 
but they withdrew nothing. Nor did they even| “ Here is a man involved in a system that is un- 
advise that the Board should not pass a vote upon | Christian and sinful, and yet requesting admission 
i aha ony eget om a ot | Oy cee a 2 
some very obvious and conclusive reasons showing before he can make good his ditte toa place among 
the impropriety of a vote to adopt the letter, the followers of Christ ? 

g. Out of 872 church-members in the churches| “ Perhaps he can show that his being the owner 
gathered by the Choctaw Mission, these were fiye| of slaves is involuntary on his part; perhaps he 
years ago, 38 slaveholders. Suppose these 8 per- | C22 show that he retains the legal relation at their 
sons were not church-members; would the “ hun-| '@@est and for their advantage; perhaps he can 
dreds of idle Indians” be any more willing to work 


= that he utterly — = repudiates the 
“ »| idea of holding property in his fellow-men. If so 
or any more skilfal, than they now are? If those | let the ina be disclosed, and let him have the 
Indians who are willing to work, prefer to work | benefit A them. — oo! —_ ~ may 
for themselves on their own land, instead of work- | *PPear that, while professing to have the love of 
ing for wages in the service of the missionaries, | °*Tt in his heart, he holds and treats those for 


whom Christ died wit Lfish spirit and fi - 
would the adoption of J. B. W.’s rule of church | ish purposes, ioe seoion that he has =a 


discipline remove that inconvenience? All that| passed the length and breadth of the law of love, 
our friend says about the tendency of slavery to #0d therefore showing that he needs to be more 
make labor dishonorable is true; and if the ques- perfectly taught in the right way of the Lord. 


: For admitt uch 
tion were whether slavery ought to be abolished, | mab of rm et . me pth 


‘‘T have no evidence that the missionaries among 
the Choctaws and Cherokees have acted in contra- 
vention of the principles of the Committee in any 
instance. Indeed, all the testimony in my posses- 
sion goes to prove the contrary. You are aware, 
of course, that some of them have expressed opin- 
ions differing from those of the Committee.” 

The third question is, “Has there been any 
change of public sentiment in these tribes, on the 
subject of slavery, within the last five years”—i.e, 
siace the date of Mr. Treat’s visit and report? He 
answers, 

“T think that there has been a decided advance 
among these Indians, in regard to this general 
question, within the last five years. Statements of 
the most gratifying character have recently been 
made to me, particularly in reference to one of the 
tribes; and were it wise to give them publicity, I 
have no doubt that every friend of the Board 
would greatly rejoice.” 

Another question is, ‘‘ Have the Cherokee and 
Choctaw missions any hired slaves in their employ- 
ment at the presenttime?’ He answers, ‘I think 
it probable that two or three are in the employ- 
ment of the Choctaw brethren”; though he is not 
sure that there is even one. Five years ago there 

















but a preposterous method of doing business, 


all that, and more too, would be exactly to the| which yeur mission has arrived, we know of no 
purpose, warrant whatever.” 


honor these and all other good men. Paul did 
not cast Peter out of his regards becauee he 
thought him to blame. But if our regard for 
father or mother should lead us to connive at 
practices which dishonor Christ and injure men, 
we are sinners. The influence of names, aud 
especially of powers like that of the American 
Board, often leads Christians astray. The epirit 
which reverencesa anything that conflicts with 
the purity of the Gospel and the equa! rights of 
man, is wrong. The Bible nut only cundemns, 
but denounces this spirit. In order that we may 
be warned of its evil tendency, God pvints out 
the errors of Moses, and David, and Peter. If 
we suppose that good men may not be corrupted 
by the slave power, we must suppose that they 
are infallible. The slave power, admitted to the 
Christian communion, could corrupt any being 
that ever trod the earth, except the Savior of 
man. When this corrupting demon is permit- 
ted to enter the great ecclesiastical bodies, such 
as the General Assembly, and the great boards, 
such as the American Board, the blight is prop- 
agated like the breath of a pestilence. Even 
now the American Tract Society engages in the 
service of the slave power, and casts out the 
eatimony of such precious Christians es Mary 
Lundy Duncan from its publications, lest the 
influence of slaveholders, and their friends, 
should be lost. If the influence of a misciona- 
ry’s name may lead us to apologize for sin, while 
we are zealous for missions, what may the in- 
fluence of the Old Boards not do? Tho Jews 
compassed sea and land to make proselytes, but 
they did not proselyte men to righteous princi- 
ples. They were zealous “ for mint, anise and 
cummin,” but “neglected judgment, and mercy 
and faith.”’(j) 

Another item in this note is important. The 
Independent says :—“ For our part, making the 
distinction which J. B. W. ignores, and tak- 
ing words in what we hold to be their definite mean- 
ing, we regard it as certain that the apostles did 
receive slaveholders into the communion of the 
church.” These last words are the words of the 
missionaries of the Board. The Independent ac- 
cepts them. We need not say that they would 
be adopted as authority for receiving as Chris- 
tians all the slaveholders in the Suuth who hold 
and treat men as property—i/ in other respects 
they give evidence of conversion.(k) if the apos- 
tles received those who held slaves under the 
Roman law, into the churches, they reccived 
those who held men in a most unjust and infa- 
mous relation. We know that this exposition 
would bo generally adupted at the East, where 
ecclesiastical and board power is potential. We 
hope it will be gereally repudiated at the 
We-t (/) The statements of Mrs. Stowe, if no- 
thiag else reaches the castern churches, ought 
to lead those who express themselves in words 
that sanction all the iniquities of slayvcholding, 
to reflect upon their position. All ehristendom, 
n few years ago, could prove that kings ruled the 
people by divine right. All connected with the 
established church can prove that bishops are 
lords over God's heritage. Oar commentaries 
were written in a slaveholding ago, and they 
have quoted from each other, in succession, from 
Luther down to the time of Wilberfures. In 
our times the divine authority of kings and 
slaveholders begins to be questioned in some 
quarters. We bold that slaveholding is direet- 
ly contrary to the rule and practice of Christi- 
anity. |! know we are told thas slavery is regu- 
lated in the New Testament. We answer, so is 
assault and battery regulated in the same senee. 
“Ii a man smites thee on one cheek turn to him 
the other.” This, according to such an exegesis, 
proves that it is right for a man to smite—as 
much as “servants obey your masters in all 
things” proves that it is right fur a Christian to 
own men and women. 

I know it is said that Paul sent back Onesi- 
mus to his master; but he sent him back held- 
ing in his hand an express prohibition of the slave 
code. Philemon was to receive him, NOT NOW 
AS A SERVANT, but above a servant—a bro- 
ther beloved both in the flesh and in the Lord—a 
brother man and a brother Christian! Nay, 
more. Onesimus was to be received as the apos- 
tle Paul himzelf—as a partner. “ Receive Onesi- 
mus as myself,” says Paul. If this does not for- 
bid slaveholding in the church, the apostles 
could not use words that would forbid it. If 
Philemon obeyed Paul, to say that he was 
a sluve-holder, is an abuse of language, 
and an abuse of conscience. Besides, if Paul 
sent back Onesimus as a slave, he violated direct- 
ly the law of God, which commands us not to 
return a servant to his master. Who believes 
that ?(m) 

How could men who “had all things in com- 
mon” hold slaves? Can one man own another 
who regards the rights of the other as he does 
his own? We may say that slaveholders were 
received into the Christian church, by the apos- 
tles, in the same sense that we say that the Jewish 
priests were received into the Christian church, 
but to say that the apostles received slaveholders 





j. Our position is that the names of men who 
are known to be good and true, and who have suf- 
fered bonds and imprisonment as martyrs for 
Christ and for liberty, ought to secure for the doc- 
ument which they subscribe a candid and generous 
construction. Such men are not to be charged 
hastily with treason to the cause for which they 
have done and suffered so much. So in regard to 
the Prudential Committee and Secretaries of the 
Board, while we challenge for ourselves and for all 
others the right to discuss their proceedings and 
their published opinions, we say that their kuown 
character, their standing as Christian men, requires 
us to construe their words and actions kindly, to 
assume nothing to their disadvantage, and to be- 
lieve nothing against them without evidence which 
charity cannot resist. 

k. What of that? The clause in the tenth com- 
mandment, which says ‘“‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s man-servant nor his maid-servant”—is, 
in the same way and with just the same reason, 
adopted as authority for receiving as Christians 
men who hold and treat their fellow-men as prop- 
erty. Is the blame of that gross misconstruc- 
tion to be charged upon him who thundered from 
Sinai? 

i, We cannot but advise our friend to reconsider 
this and all his other flings against his Christian 
brethren at the East, as if nobody this side of Obio 
dared to think for himself. We are happy to 
know that there is among Christian men in the 
New England States no feeling of jealousy or un- 
kindness toward the West. Nor can they believe 
that their brethren at the West have any unkind or 
distrustfal feeling towards them. We are sure 
that J. B. W. wrongs himself, and misrepresents 
his better feelings, when he is betrayed into such 
expressions. 

m. The question is not whether the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon is a Divine warrant for the Fugitive-slave 
law of 1850. If J. B. W. were discussing that 
question with the Journal of Commerce, his argu- 
ment would be very much to the point. Paul did 
not send back Onesimus in the same way in which 
the Fugitive-slave law sends back its manacled 
and despairing victims. The converted fugitive (if 
he was a fugitive) whom the Apostle sent back from 
Rome to Colosse, went back not in chains and in 
the custody of marshals, but willingly, and bear- 
ing with him a letter which secured his free- 
dom on the ground that he was now a Christian. 
But does not our friend perceive that his whole 
argument admits the very point which he wants to 
disprove ? Was this epistle designed to secure for 
Onesimus, from Philemon, a manumission either 
formal or virtual? Then Onesimus, at the time he 
left Colosse, was a slave, and Philemon was his 
master. The manumission of the slave was to 
take place not because the master had been con- 
verted since that date, but because the conversion 
of the slave at Rome had made him the brother of 





F his master, 





while they held their slaves, or to say that the 
primitive Christians were slaveholders in any 
sense, is, in our opinion, to dishonor our holy 
religion. 

The following exegesis, offered by us to the 
Western public many years ago, we deem good 
against ell commentary that ever was written. 
The suececding context of the passage, which 
commentators, believing in the Christianity of 
slavehuiding, have ever been unable to explain, 
becomes lucid only by the proper exegesis. In 
the apustulic age, the wealth of many consisted 
in slaves. With this fact in view, we shall see 
that thie exegesis accords both with the analogy 
of faith, and with the condition of society in 
those times. Mrs. Stowe has the same view of 
the pas-nge in her Key, but she has omitted an 
examination of the context, which is the most 
conclusive evidence of the truthfulness of the 
exporition. Itis remarkable that this passage 
is one upon which slaveholders and their apol- 
ogiets have most relied,—and yet it is one which, 
when ijghtly interpreted, shows that the rela- 
tion—‘ the yoke”—as weil as the practice of 
slavery ,, Were both abrogated in the apostolic 
churches. 

This decisive passage is written in 1 Tim. 
6:1, 2— 

“Let as many servants as are under the yoke count 
their own masters worthy of all honor, that the 
name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed : 
And they that have believing masters, let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren; but ra- 
ther do them service, because they are faithful 
and beloved, partakers of the benefit.” 

We sincerely believe that the true exposition 
of this passage—an exegesis in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of the Gospel, and 
with the immediate context, proves, beyond a 
doubt that slaveholding was abrogated by the 
apostles. I know it is often construed to favor 
slavery, but how it can be, consistently with the 
plain sense of the words, I do not know. The 
first verse speaks of as many servants as are un- 
der the yoke. Now all agree that “under the 
yoke,” in this passage, means the slave relation. 
Of this there can be no doubt. The words “ as 
many” include ALL such as were under the 
yoke of slavery; their masters are likewise 
spoken of as those who blaspheme the name of 
God. It is plain that this class were slaves that 
had heathen masters. 

But in the second verse the apostles speak of an- 
other class of servants. These are distinguished 
from those who were under the yoke. First he 
epeaks to those who are under the yoke; then 
he addresses, by a different exhortation, those 
who had “ believing masters.” Thus Paul distin- 
guishes between the two classese—and because 
they were in different circumstances, he gives 
them different exhortations. He plainly refers 
the different conditions of the servants to the 
different characters of the wasters. The first 
class, who were still “under the yoke” of 
slavery, had heathen masters. 
who were not under the yoke, had believing 
masters. The plain and only legitimate import 
of this passage, then ie, that those wo had be- 
lieving masters were no longer under the yoke of 
slivery. This is clear, and I believe it is the ob- 
vions and only meaning of the passage.(n) 

To confirm this, look at the different exhorta- 
tions given to each of these classes. The fitsi, 
who were themselves Christians, but had not be- 
lieving masters, were to honor and obey for 
Chriess aake, thet their martera might not con- 
temn the Gospel, and blaspheme the God which 
these Christian servants worshiped. 

The class that had believing masters, is ex- 
horted not to despise those masters, because now 
they were their brethren. The tendency would be 
for the servants who had been made cqual in a 
gospel sense with their masters, to be supercil- 
lious in manners, and careless in labor. (This 
was proved true after emancipation in the West 
Indios.) Therefore the apostle exhorts them 
not to do an act which they had not dared to if 
they had been still in slavery. 

If they had been under the yoke they would 
not have dared to disregard their master. Now 
they are exhorted not to do it, because they could 
do it, and would be tempted to doit. Furthermore, 
the exhortation is now, not to labor in patience, 
and bear their wrongs for Christ's sake, but 
rather [implying choice, | to work for those mas- 
ters who formerly held them as slaves, becauee 
such were faithful and beloved brethren; and 
as they had received benefit from their masters in 
their freedom, these masters were more worthy 
to partake of the benefit of their labor, in retarn, 
than others for whom they might labor. Just as 
the emancipated slaves in the West Indies are 
exhorted to choose to labor for their old masters, 
rather than others. 

This I believe to be the strict meaning of the 
original Greek in this passage, and it is likewise 
the plain sense of the English translation. 

Now look at the context. Paul requires that 
Timothy should teach these things in the church- 
es. He speaks of this doctrine as being accord- 
ing to godliness, and those who oppose it as men 
of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, and 
requires Timothy to wITHDRAW FELLOWSIiIP 
from them. Mark further. He gives the char- 
acter of those corrupt persons opposed to this 
teaching. He says they are those who supposed 
gain to be godliness. That this alludes to those 
who wished to retain their slaves for gain, is 
clear, because the exhortation which immediately 
follows, is to those who became poor by obeying 
the doctrine he had taught above. “ For,” says he, 
“we brought nothing into this world, and cer- 
tainly we can carry nothing out, and having 
food and raiment, let us be therewith content.” 
This would be precisely adapted to those who 
had owned their slaves as property, and had 
freed them. But it cannot be applied to those 
who-had owned slaves and still retained them. It 





n. We will not offer a word in answer to this 
exegesis, or in answer to the logic which would in- 
fer that the servants of believing masters were not 
servi but liberti—not servants but men without a 
master. If everybody should interpret that text 
just as he does, there would be no harm done, and 
we will not take time to inquire after any minute 
inaccuracy. Our friend refers in more than one in- 
stance to Mrs. Stowe as an authority on this whole 
question about the membership of masters in the 
apostolic churches. Weaccept the reference. All 
that part of the “ Key” is admirable. The learn- 
ing, we may presume without disrespect, is her 
husband’s, and it is worthy of his place; but the 
vivacity, the beauty, and the pathos of the argu- 
ment are all her own. What then is the question 
between us and J. B. W. which is to be decided 
by the judgment of Mrs. Stowe? Just this, if we 
understand it, His rule of Church discipline is 
that the slaveholder seeking admission to the church, 
must perform the act of legal emancipation or be ex- 

» He would withdraw from co-operation with 
a ieony institutions and missionaries, and 
from communion with all churches, except such as 
adopt this rule. Did the apostles, and the churches 
under their personal guidance, adopt this rule? 
He affirms; we deny. What says Mrs. Stowe? 
Open at page 235. Read the beginning of Chap. 
vi. in PartlV. Nay, read the whole chapter. It 
begins thus : 

“ But it may still be said that the apostles might 
have commanded Christian masters to perform the 
act of legal emancipation in all cases. Certainly 
we protnig priate Chnian roporded and 

vi n regar: 

bis slave asa Suton tub in tas eye of the 
law he was still his chattel personal,—a thing, and 
nota man. Why did not the apostles, then, strike 
at the legal relation? Why did they not command 
every Christian convert to sunder that chain at 
once? In answer, we say that every attempt at re- 
form which comes from God has proceeded uni- 
formly in this manner. destroy the spirit of an 
abuse first, and leave the, form of it to drop away, 
of itself, —to girdle the poisonous tree, 





afterwards, 
and leave it to take its own time for dying.” 


The second class," 





seems there were some in the apostle’s time 
who taught the contrary of this, supposing that 
gain was god!iness. These the apostle speaks of 
as men of corrupt minds, and destitute of the 
truth, and requires Christians to withdraw from 
them. The verees that follow again denounce 
those who would be rich by unrivhteousness, or 
who taught that others might be. The context 
gives the key to the true sense of this passage. 
Let every one read the passage. J. B. W. 


For the Independent. 


CHRIST'S SIMPLICITY AS A TEACHER. 


BY REV. HENRY D. MOORE, 





While we stand amazed at the Infinite wis- 
dom of Christ, and at the grandeur and pro- 
fundity of the subject of His teachings ; we can- 
not check the strongest emotions of wonder and 
admiration which arise within us when we 
observe the simplicity with which He conveys 
Hie great lessons to the understandings and to 
the consciences of men. To simplify the truth, 
and make it plain and easy to the commonest 
understandings is a great point of great wisdom. 
The office of teacher, as it is the most important 
and responsible recognized amongst men, s0 is it 
the most difficult. To obtain knowledge for 
one’s self is far more easy than to impart it to 
others; and therefore, while many men have 
their minds stored with knowledge gathered 
from a] sources, but few of them, comparatively, 
have wisdom enough to impart it to others effi- 
ciently and thoroughly. He who would teach 
others must be wise as well as knowing. A 
wise teacher is one who can impart his knowl- 
edge to those who need it, so that they come, by 
the easiest processes and in the shortest time, to 
know that which he knows and of which they 
before were ignorant. He displays his wisdom 
pre-eminently in the simplicity of his manner 
and speech; and the speedy enlightenment of 
those who are subject to his instructions, is 
proof of his wisdom. Simplicity is the mark of 
the successful teacher. Simplicity is not foolish- 
ness, though it is often so regarded. A great 
wise man will convey instruction to a very small 
ignorant child, without being foolish, but only 
simple. Many men there are, who, occupying 
the station of teachers, fail to fill that station, 
because they are above being simple. To them, 
simplicity is foolishness; and they cannot con- 
sent to be foolish. They think it beneath them 
—a ccmpromise of the dignity of their intellect- 
ual position and condition—to sympathize with 
those limited understandings with which, as 
professed teachers, they necessarily come in con- 
tact: and without this sympathy,—this drink- 
ing in to the intellectual conditions of those 
who are to be taught,—the profcesed teacher 
will turn them out of his hands no better than 
they were when first they were turned in to 
him; while excessive mortification, because of 
his failure, will be all that he has gained, which 
will be but poorly allayed by his idea of the 
horrid ignorance of the people. 

Simplicity is the crown of many other qualifi- 
cations in a teacher—one who is successful. 
Great patience, constant labor, and sincere, 
unwearied devotion to his work, must always 
characterize him. The man who expects those 
whom he is teaching at once to know all that he 
knows, or who grows irritable ahd weary be- 
cause his teachings are not at once underetood 
and appreciated, is not fit to be a teacher. He 
needs to be taught himeelf in the tiret requisites 
of a teacher. For it is evident, if those whom 
he is endeavoring to instruct do not understand 
him, that it is not their fault, but his. He 
should impart instruction so that they can un- 
derstand it, else they will be none the more 
knowing, and he only the more impatient and 
irritable. If one who is to be instructed cannot 
learn, (in a qualified sense,) then the wise 
teacher discovers the necessity of such mental 
discipline as, in his wisdom, may be appropriate 
to such an one; he must go still farther back, 
and become still more simple. And if one to be 
instructed will not learn,—if there is a want of 
will rather than a want of ability, as is often 
the case,—then the wise teacher discovers the 
necessity of moral discipline and training, ap- 
propriate to such an one. So that those who 
cannot learn, and those who will not —while they 
cause the unqualified teacher to be irritable and 
impatient,—are, in the hands of the wise teach- 
er, soon brought out of their “cannot” and 
‘‘ will not’; the former to “can” as they will, 
and the latter to “ will” as they can. 

A wise teacher will not only be thoroughly 
acquainted with that of which he professes to 
impart a knowledge to others, but, as an equally 
necessary preliminary, he will have the most 
thorough knowledge possible of the intellectual 
and moral conditions, prejudices and propensi- 
ties of those to whom he is to impart instruction. 
To have knowledge to impart is, of course, 
necessary ; to know how to impart it is equally 
necessary ; and in order to be successful in im- 
parting it, he must have knowledge of human 
character generally, and especially of the condi- 
tions of those with whom, as a teacher, he is in 
immediate contact. If he knows his subject, 
and not those whom he is endeavoring to in- 
struct, his knowledge, for the most part, will 
remain where it is; while if any are the more 
knowing, it will be to their credit, rather than a 
mark of success in their teacher. 

Christ is called “The Great Teacher.” He 
is great in the subject of His teachings, great in 
the manner, and great in the success thereof. 
The simplicity and the brevity with which He 
conveys to the understandings of the people a 
knowledge of the great principles of religion, 
are, in a sense, no less matters of astonishment 
to us than the principles themselves. Christ in 
all His intercourse with the people was greatly 
simple. Simplicity was His success. Simpli- 
city was the channel through which He poured 
the most stupendous truths into the understand- 
ings and the consciences of men; and we won- 
der at and admire this simplicity through which 
He leads us to the truth, as one would admire 
the luxuriantly shrubbed and flowered banks 
through which he is sailing to a desired haven 
beyond. 

Christ had infinite knowledge of those great 
principles of which He was the teacher to the 
world. And He had infinite knowledge of those 
whom He came to teach. He therefore could 
accommodate Himself to men’s intellectual con- 
ditions, and to the force of all other circum- 
stances and influences; which thing He also 
did. He could simplify His doctrines, co that 
the ignorant could understand them; 80 that 
the prejudiced and the willfal could neither mis- 
understand nor withstand them. ‘ Never man 
spake like this man,”—in a sense, and a strong 
sense,—refers as much to the manner in which 
Christ taught, as to the matter of His teach- 
in 


One of the most pleasing forms of instruction 
employed by Christ in His intercourse with the 
people, is the Parable. In all time the parable 
has been employed as the most simple, pleasing 
and successful mode of conveying instruction. 
A parable is the relation of something known 
which bears a resemblance to something which 
we do not know, and in which we are thereby 
instructed. It is an argument made up of facts 
with which we are already familiar, to prove or 
illustrate the truth of something in which we 
are being taught. The composition of the para- 
ble is simple; its strain is enchanting. Facts, 
most familiar and ——. gegen 
presented to our imaginations a light in 
which we did not before view them, and with a 
reference and a force which we did not before 
attribute to them; and we cannot fail of seeing 


the connection between the facts as stated and | former, and defeated the latter. Why was Hi 
the subject intended to be illustrated by them. | successful? Because He was wisely and cau- 
So that while we cannot but be pleased, we are | tiously simple. Tho multitudes hung upon His 
aleo of necessity instructed by the parable ; and | words with delight, while His simplicity defeat- 
the instruction is the more welcome and con-| ed the cunning of the Scribes, and His foolish- 
vincing because it comes in such an attractive | ness overreached their learning. 
form. Chriet never had an argument of words with 
A parable takes the judgment, the under-|®0y of them. He stated profound truths most 
standing and the conscience by guile. It en-|*imply, and they enforced conviction, ‘I'he 
lightens and convinces us before we are aware Pharisees never argued with Him. Sometimes, 
of it. While we listen to the story with unsus-| With a weil-prepared question would they con- 
pecting attention, the truth steals in upon us, front Him, but when His lips moved, they fell 
and conviction holds us so that there is no| back confused and disgraced. He turned their 
escape ;—very much as medicine is given to| Weapons right about. He always entangled 
children by indulgent mothers. Reproof is ad- them in their own meshes. Let them spread 
ministered, as well as instruction, through the | their net never so securely and hopefully, they 
parable, so that we can find no room for excuse. always found themselves in its toils. Whenever, 
If you reason with a sinner, he will give you wherever, and however they set their traps, He 
reason for reason ; he will off-et all your argu-| Would epring them upon themselves. And 
ments with his pretexts, his quibbles, his sub- they ever emarted under the stroke of defeat. 
terfuges, his evasions, his mental reserves, and When they thought to ensnare Him into @ 
even, perhaps, with bold, outright, downright | Position in which they could prefer a charge 
lying; he will tack about with the speed and | ##ainst Him of conspiring against the state, and 
skill of a piratical craft, when chased by a man- asked Him—“ ls it lawful to give tribute to 
of-war; he knows the shallow places in which | “sar!” and when again they would secure 
to run, where you cannot follow. But the par-| *g#inst Him the charge of blasphemy by the 
able leaves him neither time nor place for deliy- | question—“ By what authority docst thou these 
erance. It isa complete blockade; the sinner | things '” how did He overwhelm them with de- 
must surrender. Take the case of David, when | feat, making plain and then frustrating their 
the Prophet Nathan came before him ; and look infamous designs! His weapon was truth, 
at the parable related by the prophet in the ears | ®beathed in simplicity. He compelled them to 
of the guilty king. answer their own questions, and their answers 
What a pretty story is that of the poor man, condemned them. ; 
who had nothing save one little ewe-lamb, which | “Never man spake like this man.” We can 
he had bought, and nourished up. How ten-| ®¢ver too much ponder the words of the Lord 
derly and lovingly was that one little ewe-lamb Jesus. They are an inexhaustible fountain of 
by the poor man esteemed! It grew up to- thought, truth and beauty. His holy principles 
gether with him and with his children; it did} ®%4 His meek simplicity allure our contempla- 
eat of his own meat, and drank of his own cup, tions, and attract our thoughts and loves, with 
and lay in his bosom, and was unto him as a| ® ™astery heretofore unknown. They are equal 
daughter. How sympathetically are we excited | t® the strength of giant intellects, and no philo- 
towards the poor man who had but one little sophical mind can transcend the Divine Philoso- 
ewe-lamb, which was unto him as a daughter! | Phy of the Savior's teachings; while the most 
And how does our indignation burn against the lowly understandings, sincere in the desire to 
rich man dwelling in the same city, and who know the truth, will find the fountains of knowl- 
had exceeding many flocks and herds ; but who, | °4é¢ unsealed and gushing, by the sweet magic 
when a stranger came into his house, instead of of the Savior 8 words. We linger around these 
providing him meat from his own great flocks, words of Christ,—the expressed wiedom and 
seizes on the poor man’s one little ewe-lamb, simplicity of Jesus,—as around uncrumbling, 
which Jay in his bosom, and was unto him as a time-defying monuments, which, amid the wreck 
daughter; and kills it and dresses it for the of all human labor, learning and skill, rear 
stranger! And we do not wonder that even | themselves aloft toward heaven, steadily point- 
David the king was so filled with wrath as to | 2& and beautifully attracting thitherward. All 
swear that the man who had done this thing | “20% words are garlanded with love; they are 
should eurely die. ‘ Thou art the man”—over-| Pointed with mercy; they are jeweled with 
whelmed his soul with confusion, and from the | Promises ; they are radiant with ineffable re- 
toils of his guilt and condemnation there was no | W4"48- And when the Divine inspiration of the 
escape. truth of the Savior’s teachings steals into our 
How sirople was this lesson! What could be sat meh yay Maing, sad we fel the 
more simple? And yet what could be wiser ?| (netsies of the Holy Spirit moulding our affec 
What could be stronger? Could anything have ee gual hiek image of that trath, and 
been more convincing? Any other course would | “76 48 hp? rink into the ecstatic joys of it: 
have been folly; any other instrumentality inspiration ; then do we but begin to taste th ree 
would have been weak; any other plan would unutterable felicitics which shall be our portion, 
ene tiiiel nl the king been approached in when the Savior's truth ehall have fashionca 
any other way, he would have repelled condem- rs +" ed ne — ct image; when we 
nation, thcugh conscious of guilt. Through the} *’*! °° DK Sim; When wo shall see vw a 
parable he was made to be his own judge, and He is; when we shall sit with Him in His thro: 
to pronounce his own condemnation. A base — er oot — principalities : 
subterfuge, a dishonorable pretext, or an act of = ee y - nian = raed one 
violence, would have been his answer to the) oy. ~ a Ae ol ate : 
prophet had he come before him in any other | °7™PH0nI0s, songs O° thanksgiving and \ 
way. An evasive lie perhaps would have 


lujahs of praise; and when around us +: 
passed hie lips— Is thy servant a dog, that he descend iho ineffable light of the “king in | 
should do this thing?” The parable 


beauty,” and our vision be encbanted with th. 
ever pew and unepeakable eplendors of the land 
of “ far distances.” All of which shall be our 
joy and inheritance, when, after having listened 
to the Savior’s words in time, we shall have 
heard His voice again, issuing from the very 
threshhold of unending life :— Come, ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of tho world.” 


\_———— ‘Was the thing 

With which to catch the conscience of the king.” 

A parable clothes familiar facts and circum- 
stances with attractive speech, and so presents 
them to the mind as to obviate the necessity of 
enforcing their point or moral in a separate 
strain. The moral or point of a parable is not 
brought out or enforced by the relator of it, but 
it is discovered by those to whom the parable is 
addressed ; and its power of conviction is such 
that no after-argument is necessary. The argu- 
ment for truth, presented in a parable, is coinci- 
dent with the terms of the parable, so that when 
the parable is simply related, then te argument 
is complete. The wisdom of the teacher is ex- 
pressed in the simplicity and brevity which he 
observes in relating the facts and circumstances 
out of which he moulds his parable. Take the 
parable already referred to, and its simplicity 
and brevity aro no less remarkable than its rele- 
vancy ; while its moral and point are so couched 
as to be unsuspected and irresistible. The 
prophet states the case of a poor man who had 
one little ewe-lamb which he had bought and 
nourished up, and which was to him as a daugh- 
ter; and then relates the fact of a rich man’s 
seizure of that one little ewe-lamb, all the treas- 
ure of the poor man ; of his killing it, and dress- 
ing it for a stranger, when he had exceeding 
many flocks of his own. Nothing more is etated 
than the facts. The prophet does not even 
dwell upon them, but simply, and in a simple 
way, relates them. The judgment of the king 
is taken by guile; it is at once arrested. That 
judgment is what the prophet intended to se- 
cure, and it was perfectly consistent with the 
parable. The king could not repel nor evade a 
true judgment. So when the king discovered 
the design of the prophet, and that the terms of 
the parable so illustrated the facts of his own 
guilt, he also saw, that in pronouncing judg- 
ment against the rich man, he also pronounced 
an equitable judgment against himself. The 
guilt of the rich man and the guilt of the king 
were analogous. 

A parable, therefore, in order to be success- 
ful, must be a simple relation of facts and cir- 
cumstances, real or supposable, without com- 
ment, or separate applications on the part of the 
narrator. And further, the facts or circum- 
stances thus related in parable, must be, as 
nearly as possible, coincident with the spirit of 
the matter designed to be illustrated. It must 
be simple, concise and relevant, to be a success- 
fal parable. And when thus formed, it enlight- 
ens and convinces, leaving the mind and the 
conscience without a single way of ercape, or 
weapon of defense. Whether for enlightenment 
or conviction, it is the most safe and sure instru- 
mentality. 

The parable, however,—good weapon, of tried 
temper as it is in intellectual warfare,—finds 
but few, even among scholars, capable of wield- 
ing it. It requires more skill in the handling 
of it, than many suppose, and more care than 
they are willing to give; for if it is not care- 
fally and studiously used, it will turn upon him 
who presumes to use it. It must be used ekill- 
fully, or it will defeat the man who assays its 
stroke and its edge. Besidee, men seem more 
anxious to display their learning before and 
against an antagonist, than to gain the point for 
which they professedly contend. ey a 
dinous niceties of scholasticism, the unwieldy ee The treaty begun last 
artillery of obscure logic, massive syllogism, oda we Weabiagson is ere long to be complet 
far-fetched and dark ratiocination, delight them} oq we understand, in London; and the men 
more than the small arms of truth. Men would | now in power will be just as ready as were their 
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Perpetual Peace with England, 


It has hitherto been the practico of all na- 
tions, not excepting the most enlightened and 
Christian, to rely on the sword for the decision 
of their controversies ; but this war system, this 
unchristian, barbarous principle of might as the 
arbiter of right, the friends of peace would fain 
supersede by better means for accomplishing the 
great ends of international justice and security. 
We would have nations adjust their difliculties 
in essentially the eame way that individuals do 
theirs—by amicable agreement between themselves, 
or by reference toa third party as umpire. Wo 
ask them to provide for this in their treaties just 
as they do for anything else, and agree before- 
hand to have all future controversies, which they 
cannot satisfactorily adjust by negotiation, sot- 
tled in the last resort by some form of arbitra- 
tion. 

This ne we have long urged upon the pub- 
lic mind, until we begin at length to obtain a 
favorable hearing from rulers themselves, the 
men who held this whole question in their hands. 
In 1851, Hon. H. S. Foote of Miesissippi, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
in the U. S. Senate, gave it as their unanimous 
recommendation, “that it would be proper and 
desirable for the government of these United 
States, whenever practicable, to secure, in its 
treaties with other nations, a provision for refer- 
es to the decision of umpires all future mis- 
understandings that cannot be satisfactorily ad- 
justed by amicable negotiation.” ‘There was no 
time then for further action; and in February, 
1853, Hon. J. R. Underwood, of Kentucky, from 
the same committee, made a very long and able 
report, which closed with recommending “ that 
the Senate advise the President to secure, when- 
ever it may be practicable, a stipulation in all 
treaties hereafter entered into with other nations, 
providing for the adjustment of any misunder- 
standing or controversy that may arise between 
the contracting parties, by referring the same to 
the decision of disinterested and impartial arbi- 
tratore, to be mutually chosen.” Four or five of 
our State Legislatures—all before whom the sub- 
ject was properly brought—have recently passed, 
with great unanimity, resolves strongly in favor 
of the game measure ; and there is good reason 
to believe that public opinion, both in England 
and the United States, would, if duly called forth, 
sanction and applaud such a precaution against 
future wars. 

Indeed, the Executives of these 
have both entertained this proposal with strong 
marks of favor. Our late President and his ac- 
complished Secretary of State, frankly declared 
their own readiness, after a careful examination 
of the subject, to insert such a provision in the 
treaty pending at the time, but not yet com- 
pleted, Tetwens us and Great Britain. Several 

ears ago, Lord John Russell, then Premier of 
ngland, said distinctly to a deputation that 
brought this measure to his special notice, “ If 
the United States should think proper to make 
such a proposal, the British government would 
take it into their most serious consideration.” 
On receiving the Report of Judge Underwood to 
our Senate, and learning the favorable disposi- 
tion of our Executive, the leading friends of 
in England had an interview with their 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Clarendon ; as the re- 
sult of which, we are assured by a most distin- 
aished Member of Parliament, as bis “ confident 
lief, that if our government is pre ared to in- 
sert an arbitration clause in the pending treaties, 
it will be accepted by theirs.” 


eat nations 





fain put on Saul’s armor, and despise the sling lecessors, should the general voice of our peo- 
sort by arbitration instead of the sword. If our 
unassailable. If an opponent has to contend for 
once, our i 
earnest statement is sufficient; for truth is ite a likely, if adopted in good faith, to in- 
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the full warmth of their kindness towards our- 
selves; but wo speak from personal observation 
on the spot, and from lung correspondence with 
men who understand well the heart of the Eng- 
lish people on thie point, when we say that nine- 
tenths of them, if not the entire mass, would 
hail with acclamation the measure we propose as 
a guaranty of perpetual peace between the two 
countries. We can hardly name a measure that 
would be more popular with the masses there, or 
more sure to be rigidly enforced by public opin- 
ion through all future ages. 

The importance of such a consummation it 
would be diflicnlt, if not impossible to exaggerate. 
Well did Mr. Everett lately say before the U. S. 
Senate, “| do beseech you to let us have at least 
twenty-five years of peace; and in these twenty- 
five years we shall exhibit a spectacle of national 
prosperity such as the world hae never seen on 
80 large a scale.” We would fain secure this 
great boon through all coming ages; and, if 
peace for only one quarter of a century can work 
such wonders, what glorious results might we 
expect from perpetual peace between these na- 
tions. 


Let us not forget the special bearings of this 
question on the spread of Christianity. When 
war, @ few years ago, was seriously threatened 
between us and England, one of our leading re- 
ligious newspapers proclaimed its belief, that 
such a war would probably put back the world’s 
conversion a whole century; and it is certain 
that our last war with Great Britain, and even 
our late war with Mexico, neither of them three 
years in duration, still sacrificed on both sides 
more property and more lives than the Church 
of Christ has in five centuries expended in 
spreading the Gospel among the heathen! Eng- 
land and America, God's chosen pioneers in the 
world’s freedom, improvement and salvation, 
must continue in peace with each oiher, or this 
great work, the crowning glory of our age, will 
inevitably be arrested in its progress. 

What, then, shall be donc’? Disciples of the 
Prince of Peace, what will you do? You have 
told us, what we fully believe, that we must rely 
for peace on the Gospel of peace; and the time 
has now come to try the salety of such reliance. 
Is there, in these two leading nations of Chris- 
tendom, Christianity enough to secure the simple 
Measure we urge, as a guaranty, under God, of 
their perpetual peace? We believe there is, if 
it were properly called forth; and it would be 
easy for the pulpit and the press, in a single 
month, to call it forth in a way that would ren- 
der the desired result morally certain. Shall it, 
then, be dome? Let our 200 Christian presses, 
and our 20,000 Christian pulpits, answer this 
question under a due sense of their responsibil- 
ity to the God of Peace, and in full view of the 
vast, incalculable interests for time and eternity 
suspended on the issue. 

In behalf of the American Peace Society. 

Gro, C, Beckwitn, Cor, Sec. 
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MUST TURKEY FALL? = 


The dismemberment of the Ottoman Empire 
has long been predicted by the most shrewd and 
intelligent observers of Eastern affairs. It may 
be assumed as a fixed fact—a mere question of 
time. The grounds of this opinion are obvious. 

In an empire which covers an area of 600,000 
aquare miles, and embraces a population of 
25,000,000, there is no common national tie. 
It is an empire founded by conquest, and like 
the Roman empire, maintained by force of arms. 
In no part of this vast territory have tho con- 
quering race coalesced with the original inhabi- 
tante. Their religious faith forbids their inter- 
marriage with Christiane, and their pride of race 
hinders an amalgamation with the original Ara- 
bic or Sclavonic stocks. Georgia and Circassia 
furnish the harems of the wealthy, and tho poor 
sometimes form alliances with the common peo- 
ple of the country; but in general the pride of 
the Osmentis, who seme four centuries ugo be- 
came the dominsnt islaimitic race, hinders their 
amalgamation with those whom they regard as 
inferior races, and as luted to be their servants 
The Turks hold their vast cependoncics by mili- 
tary occupation. is nO cohesion of the 
several paris of the empire, or of the several 
classes of its.populution. There is no moral 
power that binds theee together. There ia no 
common national life. When therefore the out- 
ward preesure is withdrawn, when forts are dis- 
mantled and cncampmenis are broken up, the 
parts wil) fall asunder, each its own way. The 
Turks have not taken rout in tho svil that they 
have overrun. In Egypt, in Arabia, in Syria, 
in Albania, this conquering Scythian race is still 
a foreign race, hated by the native population, 
both Christian and Mohammedan. 

There is no longer a martial spirit in Turkey 
adequate to sustain the declining fortunes of the 
Empire. ‘The Turkish army is not now recruit- 
ed by exger hordes whove clement is war, whose 
home is the tented fiel’, and whose life is con- 
quest ; but by a conscription among the fillahs 
—the undisciplined peasantvyy—or among the 
shepherd tribes of the desorts, a conscription 
which is itself the signal of rebellion throughout 
the provinces, which is levied only by the con- 
tinual presence of an army, and which brings 
in its sullen recruits bouad with ropes and 
chains, to take their first lessons in military dis- 
cipline. There is no enthusiasm for war among 
the common people of Turkey. The Koran may 
still teach that ho who dies in battle for the 
faith will enter immediately upon the joys of 
Paradise, but the soldier prefers bis sure rations 
to the bliss of houris, and the pearant prefers 
black bread and onions in his mud cottage, 
though earned by the sweat of his brow, to the 
spoils of the camp with Paradise to boot. 

Neither is there among the Turks that reli- 
gious fanaticism which in former times has 
impelled them to bloody and successful war. 
There still lingere among the followers of Islam 
a contempt and hatred for Christians, which in 
a religious war might be aroused to frenzy. But 
there is no zeal for the propagation of the faith 
by the sword. The Turk has settled down in 
the fatalistic belief that his mission is fulfilled, 
and that even the decline and fall of his own 
empire and of the religion of the prophet may 
come next in order in the great cycle of fixed 
decrees. With many of the Turks the religion 
of Mohammed has lost much of its practical 
power ; its rites are neglected, or have become 
a dead formalism, and a stolid infidelity has 
taken the place of a frenzied faith in God and 
the Prophet. Moreover, by intercourse with 
European Christians the prejudices of even the 
more devout Mohammedans have been softened, 
and a spirit of toleration and of general cour- 
tesy has succeeded that fierce and cruel spirit 
of intolerance which once made the name of 
Tork a terror to the Christian. We doubt 
whether it would now be possible to rally the 
Massulman population of Turkey at large Wb a 
war for the faith asin olden times. 

The government of Turkey is eseentially and 
inherently weak. It does not epring in any 
sense from the pecple. It is an absolute and an 
irresponsible despotism. Its policy of favoritism 
engenders bribery and corruption. Its honors 
are bovght and sold. Politics in Turkey is a 
system of perpetual intrigue. The government 
has no strength either in the affections of the 
people, in the interests of an aristocracy, or in 
the devotion of present cflice-holders,—for these 
by some caprice or overbidding may be displaced 
to-morrow. 

Besides all this, the government is poor. Its 
treasury is exhausted. Its paper is at a dis- 
count, ite scanty coinage is at a premium, so 
that its people are obliged to borrow the cur- 
rency of cther nations fur the common business 
of life. lw treasury is more than exhausted by 
the measures of defense to which it has recently 
been compelled, and it has no substantial basis 
upon which to contract a loan. The whole 
country, 60 to speak, is under a mortgage, which 
one day it may be sold to redeem. 

Moreover, the social institutions of Turkey 
cannot stand before the advance of civilization. 
Already is suciety in the East modified by cotn- 
merce with the nations of the West. Already 
are the Christian population throughout the 
Tukish Empire beginning to be inepired with 
something of the animation and enterprise of 
the freer Christian nations. Already are the 
Turks beginning to throw off their eluggishness 
under the incitement of a free trade with all 
the world. But theee new impulses of commerce 
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the habits, the institutions, the religion, the 
very life of the Osmanlic race. The social vices 
and corruptions of that race, which find their 
parallel only in the state of society alluded to 
by Paul in the Epistle to the Romans, and 
chronicled upon the walls and monuments of 
Pompeii, cannot stand before this increasing 
raovement. The sccial system of Turkey must 
fall. The religion of Turkey must fall. The 
political institutions of Turkey must fall. Tur- 
key, as @ power, must fall. 

The question then is, When and how sha)l the 
Ottoman empire he dismembered ? It would be 
easy to carve up Turkey theoretically, perhaps 
to the satisfaction of the whole civilized world. 
This would be to pension off the Sultan liberally, 
with hie harem, and from one to a dozen of his 
favorite palaces, with a nominal sovereignty in 
Asia; to erect Constantinople into a FREE CITY ; 
to make Egypt an independent sovercignty, or 
a dependency cf Great Britain; to give to Rus- 
tia and Austria the Danubian principalities, 
Albania, and other possessions of Turkey in 
Hurope, or to exect these into independent sov- 
ereiguties ; to give to lrance Tripoli and all the 
northern coast of Africa, and to give Syria to 
England. Something like this may come to 
pass in the next generation, or even in our own 
time. But this methodical dismemberment of a 
great empire by the combined powers of the 
civilized world, would be an outrage surpassing 
even our own national rapacity for unimproved 
cr adjacent territory. The dismemberment of 
Turkey will take place piecemeal, rather than 
by any sudden convulsion from within, or by 
any combined assault from without. 

But though it may not be lawful for other 
nations to precipitate this event by violent or 
obtrusive measures, and though some can antici- 
ate herein the purposes of Providence, it is 
possible for Christian nations to give shape to 
en issue which is inevitable. And the one all- 
important point for the free, Protestant Chris- 
tian world to guard is, that when Turkey falls 
it shall not fall into the maw of the northern 
bear; and above all, that Constantinople shall 
not be made the center of Russian despotism for 
two continents. Woe to missions, woe to com- 
merce, woe to learning, woe to civilization, woe 
to liberty, woe to Christianity, if such should be 
the fact. The vital interest of England lies in 
defeating this end. But alas for British policy! 
It may be said of England as Burke said of 
France in his day, ‘The age of chivalry is 
gone; that of sophists, economists and calcula- 
tors has succeeded; and the glory of England 
has departed forever.” 

Oar trust is that He who ruleth among the 
nations will overrule for his glory the events 
that so long have threatened the independence 
of Turkey, and will guard by his might the 
infant interests of evangelical religion in that 
empire. If Russia can be kept back for ten 
years, to human appearance those interests would 
be safe. Even now the disbanding of the mis- 
sions would not be followed by the extermination 
of the native mission churches; for these have 
already an inherent and a perennial life. Pro- 
scription and persecution could not destroy 
them. They who pray ‘Thy kingdom come,’ 
will keep a thoughtful eye upon these agitations 
of empire in the East. Let them consider well 
before they pray, specifically, that the Ottoman 
Empire may be overthrown. 





The Oxford Correspondent of the Church Jour- 
nal Bays :— 

“The venerable and usually quiet Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Kuowledge is l.kely to 
be brought into some trouble and confusic: im con- 
sequence of having made a grant of Arabic prayer 
books to Bishop Gobat at Jerusalem, by nm: ans of 
which he is working aggressively against the East- 
ern Church, in contradiction of the terms and un- 
derstandiog on which the bishopric was founded. 
Many are inclined to think that there is nothing to 
be said for this bishopric and its unhappy doings, 
nut to reiterate the prayer made at its first institu- 
tion ;—‘ May it be as thonzh it never bad been,’ ” 

This 18 a specimen of the disposition which a 
certain party—not to say the ruling party— 
in the Anglican Church on both sides of the 
water shows fur an alliance with the “ Eastern,” 
that is the Greek Church. That “ Eastern 
Church,” eo beloved of Oxford, and the Church 
Journal, stands just at about the level to which 
the Oxford notions would bring down all Chris- 
tendom. Any well-infurmed Christian man, if 
compelled to choose | etween that church and 
the Roman Catholic, could hardly fail to choose 
the latter. The character of the Greek Church 
as distinguished from the Roman, is imbecility 
——spiritual, intellectual and organic. Whatever 
of superstition there is in the religion of Rome— 
whatever of anti-christian doctrine superadded 
to Christianity—whatever of idolatry in the 
forms and objects of worship—whatever of settled 
and inflexible opposition to evangelical truth, 
to spiritual religion, or to liberty of conscience— 
all that, without any difference worth speaking 
of in this connection, is found in the Greek 
Church, whether in Russia, in Turkey, in Syria 
or in Greece. The Greek Church is not even 
“mediaeval.” It is the swathed and ghastly 
mummy of Christianity as it was, when it was 
dying in the Fast at the time when God in his 
wrath Jet loose upon it the fiery deluge of Mo- 
hammedan fury. The Pope and the Jesuits are 
all that Rome has worse than what belongs to 
the Greek Church. Every intelligent man 
knows this. 

Yet when the Anglican Church at Jerusalem 
was established, with its bishopric, the leading 
influences of the Church of England managed to 
secure a quasi stipulation that there should be 
no interference with the jurisdiction of the pre- 
lates of the “ Eastern Church” in that part of 
the world. The first bishop, being nominated 
by tho British government, was a man not par- 
ticularly likely to interfere with his brother 
bishops in communion with the See of Constan- 
tinople. But on his decease it fell to the King 
of Prussia to say who should next be bishop of 
the Anglican church of St. Jamee at Jerusalem. 
Thus it came to pass that the Rev. Samuel 
Gobat, a missionary, an earnest and devoted 
evangelist, a man who had no sort of sympathy 
with the driveling imbecility and superstition of 
the Eastern Church, was made bishop, and was 
authorized to write his name “ Samur. Hreroso- 
tym Anciiz.” Such a man, in such a place, 
naturally grows restless, if he is cut off from his 
old employment. It is in him, by the grace of 
God, to “ work aggressively” against ignorance 
and ein, and especially against superstition and 
idolatry, wherever he finds it, and gradually to 
work himself out of any fetters which Anglo- 
Catholic diplomacy may have imposed upon him 
as a minister of Christ. We have not the high- 
est opinion of “ Arabic prayer-books” translated 
from that which Queen Elizabeth gave to En- 
gland; but we must confess that the Anglican 
Liturgy is infinitely better than anything of that 
sort which the worshipers in the Greek church 
are acquainted with. If Bishop Gobatis “ work- 
ing aggressively against the Eaetern Church” by 
means of “Arabic prayer-books,” and if the 
Greck bishops are of opinion that he is likely 
to endanger their craft in that way, we therein 
do rejoice, yea and will rejoice. 





MATTHEW HENRY’S COMMENTARY. 


The celebrated George Whitefield, when speak- 
ing of his own preparation for the work of the 
ministry, is said to have declared that he had 
read the whole of Henry’s Exposition of the 
Bible, on his knees. There is a lesson in this, 
worth pondering and practicing, by students for 
the ministry in our day, whether Matthew Hen- 
ry’s Commentary be taken, or the Bible without 
Commentary. But, taking into view the rich- 
ness of Henry’s trains of thinking,—original 
views outcropping everywhere as in a region of 
inexhaustible mineral wealth ;—the pith, power, 
and native quaintness of his style, which makes 








his Commentary a good example of the best lit- 
erature of the seventeenth century. and ® good 
thing for a student to be familiar with ; and the 
fervor, wisdom, and deep experience of bis piety ; 
we think that precisely George White field’s die- 
cipline might be pursued to advantage by any 
of the students of theology in this present time. 

The study of theology is undertaken and pur- 
sued, in our day, critically, by the letter, the 


grammar, the philosophy of method and rule, 
the usus Joquendi, and the systematic treatises, 
lectures, introductions, bodies of divinity, va- 
rieties of apparatus and opinion, multiplying 
from year to ycar; but too little by the Spirit, 
by prayer, by application of the mind and heart 
ia all importunity to the understanding of the 
great myetery cf godliness and all the doctrines 
of the Cross in orginal light from God, person- 
ally voucheafed, in waiting at the Fountain of 
the Word. It isknowledye as life that we need, 
and criginal experience by the Holy Spirit in the 
Living Word. We need an experience and a 
teaching, a sanctifying and illuminating light, as 
unborrowed from man, as unimitated, as direci- 
ly from God by his Spirit as was Isaiah's, or 
Paul's, or Peter's, or Julin’s. We need to be 
able to say and to feel as truly as they, we 
epeak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen. “ We, having the same spirit of faith, ac- 
cording as it is written, I believed, and therefore 
have I spoken, we also believe, we therefore 
speak kNow1Na.” If it please God “ to reveal 
his Son in us, that we might preach him,” we 
are prepared to preach him, 2nd not otherwise; 
and that must be done with us as entirely and 
originally by the Spirit of God, as with Paul, or 
we are wholly ignorant of the living word, and 
of all living theology. 

There are three Episties in the New Testa- 
ment, which are as a Trinity of suns on this 
subject, and pour indeed a ficod of living light 
through the whole circumference of sacred 
truth, but which neverthelees are not made the 
subject either of exposition or of study in the 
schools, 80 much as other Epistles more dogma- 
tical and logical,—Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians. These Epistles seem to have passed the 
dogmatism of the theology of the cross through 
a medium of richest and profoundest life by the 
Spirit in the heart, through Christ's own life 
in the soul; and thus, as they take ehape, they 
come around us in forms of glory, living, breath- 
ing, radiant, or rise within us, the creations of 
inward life, the earnest of the Spirit, sanctify- 
ing by the truth. They are not speculations, 
but creations of practical life. These Epistles 
are occupied with Christ our life. They have 
gone beyond our reconciliation by his death, the 
first foundation by the atonement, and even our 
justification by his blood, and plunge us into the 
riches of salvation, and the knowledge of salva- 
tion by his life. 

They are occupied with Christ, and the 
method of our understanding him and his glory, 
being filied with the knowledge of his will in all 
wisdom and spiritual understanding: his glory 
in himself, and the riches of the glory of his in- 
heritance in the saints, and the glory of their 
inheritance in him; their completeness in him, 
his Headship and Divine Supremacy, not only in 
his own right, as originally before all things, 
and Creator of all, but also in his Mediatorship, 
in his assumption of humanity, in his death, re- 
surrection and ascension, and investiture with 
the name that is above every name, and the 
Lordehip above all authority, in the throne of 
the Father: our quickening and resurrection in 
him, new created in him, and made alive from 
the dead in him unto God, to the praise of his 
glory, which glory is revealed, manifold, to prin- 
cipalities and powers, through the Church : God's 
eternal purpose of such glory through him in 
the Church, and fur him ; the building up of the 
Church as one body in him, compacted of each 
living part, by the unity of the Spirit, in him; 
our work to know uim, and rejoice in him, and 
have all principles, acts, habits of earthly moral- 
ity and prudeace, and of spiritual disposition and 
development, rooted in him and inspired by his 
love; counting ail things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus our 
Lord, by whom the world is crucitied unto us and 
we unto the world, and in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wiedom and knowledge, the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily dwelling in him. 

Now, how is all this to be accomplished? 
Why just thus: Prayer, tle great agent of spir- 
itcal study and knowledge as life, the hermeneuti- 
cal koy of theological study,—prayer—that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom 
and revelation in the knowledge of him, the 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened, 
that ye may know what is the hope of his glory, 
and what the riches of the glory of his inherit- 
ance in the saints, and what the excecding great- 
nese of bis power to us ward who believe, accord- 
ing to the working of his mighty power which 
he wrought in Cbrist, when be raised him from 
the dead, and eet him at his own right hand in 
the heavenly places! Prayer, unto the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the whole 
family in heaven and earth is named, that he 
would grant you, acvording to the riches of his 
glory, to be strengthened with might by his 
Spirit in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith, that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend 
with all saints what is the breadth and length 
and depth and hight, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge, that ye might 
be filled with all the fullness of God! 

And what, besides prayer, is this work? Cer- 
tainly, no small part of it, reading the Bible on 
our knees ; that is, not the formal position mere- 
ly, but the heart-work, by the Spirit, whereto, 
says Paul, | also labor, striving according to his 
working that worketh in me mightily. And 
what is the object of all this? That we might 
be stuffed with human learning, proud wind- 
bags of a patristical or historical Christianity, 
or straw men of tradition, after the rudiments of 
the world, and not after Christ? No! But 
that we might be filled with all the fullness of 
God! Cc. 





FAREWELL TO THE COUNTRY. 


Satissury, Conn., Sept. 16, 1853. 

During two summers we have found a home 
in this hill-country. We have explored its local- 
ities in every direction. The outlines of its ho- 
rizon, its peaks and headlands, its mountains 
and gorges, its-streams and valleys, have be- 
come familiar to us. It is a sad feeling that we 
have in going away. Nature makes so many 
overtures to those who love her, and stamps so 
many remembrances of herself upon their af- 
fections, and draws forth to her bosom so much 
of our very self, that, at length, the fields, the 
hills, the trees, and the various waters, became 
a journal of our life. In riding over from Mil- 
lerton to Salisbury, (six miles,) for the last time, 
probably, for years, we could not but remark 
what a hold the face of the country had got 
upon us. This round hill on the left, as we 
draw near the lakes, it is our hill! Hundreds 
of timeggre have greeted it, and been greeted ; 
we have bounded over it; in imagination we 
have built under those trees, and welcomed 
friends to our air-cottage ; we have sat at sun- 
set, and looked forth north, cast, south and west, 
and harvested from each direction great stores 
of beauty and joy. As we wound around its 
base, a three-quarter’s mocn shining full and 
bright, the two lakes began to appear in silver 
spots through the trees, until we reached the 
summit of the road, and then they opened in 
full, and glimmered and shone as we skirted 
their border. More beautiful sheets of water, 
avd more beautiful hilis from which to look at 
them, one may search far without finding. 

During a few days’ absence, the first frost has 
fallen. The Reaper then has come! And this 
is the sharp sickle whose unwhetted edge will 
cut all before it! We had noticed the blood-red 
dogwood in the forests, and a few vines that 
blushed at full length, with here and there a 
maple, in swamp-lands, that were prematurely 
taking bright colors. But now all things will 
basten. Two wecks, and less, will bring Octo- 
ber. That isthe painted month. Every green 
thing loves to die in bright colors. The vegeta- 
ble cohorts march out of the year in glowing. 
flaming dresses, as if to leave the earth were a 
triumph and not a eadness It is not nature 
ever that is sad; but only we, that dare not 
look back on the past, and that bave not her 
prophesy of the future in our bosoms. Men 
will sit down beneath the shower of golden 
leaves that every puff of wind will soon cast 





cf first stmmer, and the vigor of young leaves; 
will mark the boughs growing bare, and the in- 
creasing spots among the thickest trees, through 
which the heavens every day do more and more 
appear, as their leaves grow fewer and none 
epring again to repair the waste, and sigh that 
the summer passeth and the winter cometh 
Ilow many sugzeetions of his own life and de- 
cay will one find ! 

But there is as much /ife in autumn as death, 
end as much creation and growth as passing 
eway. Every flower has left its house full of 
seeds. No leaf has dropped until a bud was 
born to it. Already another year is hidden 
along the boughs: another summer is secure 
among the declining flowers. Along the banks 
the green heart-shaped leaves of the violet tell 
me that it is all well at the root, and in turning 
the coil [ find those spring beauties that died, 
to be only sleeping. Heart, take courage! 
What the heart has once owned and had, it shall 
never lose. There is resurrection-hope, not 
ulone in the ecpulcher of Christ, but, as that 
eepulcher was in a garden, so every flower, and 
every tree and every root are anuual prophets 
cent to affirm the future and cheer the way. 
Thus, as birds, to teach their little ones to fly, 
do tly first themselves and shew the way; and 
as guides that would bring the timid to venture 
into the dark-fauced ford, do first go back and 
forth through it, so the year and all its mighty 
multitudes of growths walk in and out before 
us, to encourage our faith of life by death: of 
decaying for the sake of better growth. Every 
seed and every bud whispers to us to secure, 
while the leaf is yet green, that germ which 
shall live when frosts have destroyed leaf and 
flower. 

Is there anything that the heart needs more 
than this! ls there anything that can comfort 
the heart out of which dear ones have fled, as 
birds flying out of and forsaking the trees where 
they were wonted tv’ sit and sing, but the aseu- 
rance of their speedy re-coming. They are not si- 
lent everywhere, because they do not speak to 
us. Their feet waik yet, though no tvot-fall 
may be in our houses. Thine, O death, was the 
furrow ; we cast therein our precious seed. Now 
let us wait and see what God shall bring forth 
for us. A single leaf fal!s,—the bud at its axil, 
will shoot forth many leaves. The husbandman 
bargains with the year to give a hundred grains 
for cach one. Shall God be less generous? Yet 
when we sow, our hearts think that beauty is 
gone out, that all is lost. And when God shall 
bring again to our eyes the hundred-fold beauty 
and sweetness of that which we planted, how 
shall we pity and shame over that dim faith, 
that having eyes saw not, and ears heard not, 
though all heaven and all earth appeared and 
spake, to comfort those who mourn. And yet! 
and yet! something sinks heavily down and 
weighs the heart too hardly. The future is 
bright enough : but, the Now / 

But this gloricus vision, this hope and ever- 
lasting surety of the future, how shallow were 
life without it, and how deep beyond all fathom- 
ing with it. The threads that broke in the 
loom here, shall be taken up there. The veins 
of gold that ponetrate this mighty mountain of 
Time and Earth, shall have forsaken the rock and 
dirt and shine in a seven-fuld purity. And all 
those wrongly estranged and separated, and all 
who, with great hearts, seeking great good for 
men, do yet fall out and contend, and all they 
who bear about hearts of caraest purpose, long- 
ing to love, and to do, but hindered and balked, 
and made to carry hidden fire in their hearts 
that warms no one, ard only burns the censer, and 
all they who are united for mutual discomfort, 
and all who are separated that should have 
walked together, and all that inwardly or out- 
wardly live in a dream all their days, longing 
fur the dawn and the wakirg,—to all sach how 
blessed is the dawa of the Resurrection. The 
stone is rolled away, and angels sit upon it; and 
all who yu groping toward the grave to search 
for that which is lost, sball hear their voices 
teaching them that Heaven harvests and keeps 
whatever gocd Earth loses. 

But we began to write for the sake of saying 
farewell to old Salisbury, and to all its beautiful 
scenery. The enjoyment which one receives in 
an cight weeks’ communion with such objects as 
abound here cannot be measured in words. We 
are not ashamed to acknowledge that our last 
ride through the familiar places, was attended 
with an overflow of gratitude, as intelligent and 
distinct as ever we expericnced toward a living 
person. Why not? Did not Ged create the 
heavens and the earth full of benefactions? Did 
he not eet forth all enchavtments of morning 
and evening, all processes of the seasons, to be 
almoners of His own bounty? God walks 
through the earth with ten thousand gifts which 
he finds no one willing to receive. Men live in 
poverty, in sadness and dissatisfaction, yearning 
and wishing for joy, while above them, and about 
them, upon the grandest +cale, and with variations 
beyond record, are stores of pleasure beyond all 
exbaustion, and incapable of palling upon the 
taste. When our heart has dwelt for a long time 
in these royalties, and has been made rich with a 
wealth that brings no care, nor barden, nor cor- 
ruption, and that wastes only to burst forth with 
new treasures and sweeter surprises, we cannot 
forbear thankegiving and gratitude which fills 
the eye rather than moves the tongue. It is not 
alone thanks to God. By a natural process the 
mind gives sentient life to His messengers, and 
regards them as the cheerful and conscious stew- 
ards of divine mercy, and thanks them heartily 
for doing what God sent them todo. Nor can 
we forbear a sense of sorrow that that which 
was meant for so great a blessing to ell men 
should be wasted upon the greatest number of 
men, either because they lack education toward 
such things, or lack a sensibility that develops 
without any education. 

If there were an artist to come among us who 
could stand in Metropolitan Hall in the presence 
of a living assemblage, and work with such mar- 
velous celerity and genius, that in a half hour 
there should glow from his canvass a gorgeous 
sunset, such as flushes the west in an October 
day, and then, when the spectators had gazed 
their fill, should rub it hastily out, and overlay it 
in a twenty minutes’ work, with another picture, 
such as God paints rapidly ofter suneet—ite silver 
white, its faint apple green, its pink, its yellow, 
its orange hues, imperceptibly mingling into 
gtays and the black-blue of the upper arch of 
the heavens, to be rubbed out again, and suc- 
ceeded by pictures of clouds—all, or any, of thoss 
extraordinary combinations of grandeur, in form, 
and in color, that makes one tremble to 
stand and look up, these again to be fol- 
lowed by vivid portraitures of more calm at- 
mospheric conditions of the heavens, without form 
or vapor; and so on endlessly,—such a man 
would be followed by eager crowds, his works 
laude}, and he calleda god. He would be a god. 
Such is God. So he fills the heavens with pic- 
tures, strikgs through them with effacement, that 
he may find room for the expression of the endless 
riches of the divine ideas of beauty and majesty. 
“The heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament shcweth his handiwork.” The psalm- 
ist then boldly personifies days and nights, as if 
they were sentinels and spectators, each as it 
passes from his watch rehearsing whatat had 
seen: “Day unto day uttereth bes and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.” 

We are thankful that our incarceration in the 
city, though it shuts out all these things, cannot 
efface the memory of a summer's happiness. 
That glows and lives again, and will be a eweet 
twilight on our path, till another season and an- 
other vacation. * 





THE ROMISH PERSECUTING CODE OF TUSCANY. 


A new criminal code has just been promul- 
gated in Tuscany, which may be used, and doubt- 
less will, with great and effectual severity, 
against all who dare to embrace and support the 
truths of the Gorpel. The 137-h article of this 
code is directly aimed against the Tuscan Pro- 
testante, @ contrivance to bring them under 
penal inflictions for their opinions. It reads as 
follows :— 


“ Whoever, by means of public addresses, writ- 











down in field and forest, and remember the days 


ings, tracts, or prints, circulated, posted up, ex- 


hibited, or in any other way brought before the 
notice of the public, shall attack the religion of the 
State, is punishable—with hard labor for a period 
varying from five to ten years, if it has been his 
object to spread impious doctrines, or to separate 
from the Catholic church persons belonging to the 
same; with simple imprisonment, for a period vary- 
ing from one to five years, if his sole purpose was to 
outrage religion... .. And whoever shall employ 
private instruction or seduction for the same pur- 
pose—viz.: of detaching Catholics from the Church 
—-shall be condemned to hard labor for a period 
varying from three to five years.” 

Observe the careful minuteness with which 
this instrument of inquisitorial vigilance and tor- 
ture is pointed. There is no escape from its 
operation. The bare possession and reading of 
a Bible, unconcealed, openly, and the bare pro- 
fession, openly, of the Protestant faith, may 
bring down the whole barbarity of this penal 
statute upon the victim. Anything, indeed, 
might be construed—even the simplest obser- 
vance of worship in any way contrary to the 
Romish canonr,—into an intention to outrage 
religion, to spread impious doctrines, to detach 
Catholics from the church. And thus it is that 
not in Italy only, but in France, Malta, and 
other countries, under pretence of protecting the 
religion of the State from outrage, every other 
religion, and the bare profession of it, may be 
punished asacrime. Especially ie this the case 
with the religion of the Bible, which at every 
point condemns the idolatry and superstition of 
the Romish Church, and therefore must itself be 
condemned and persecuted for such “ outrage.” 

Even in Malta, under the government of Pro- 
testant England, by this pretence of protecting 
the established religion from “ outrage,” a new 
code of laws is brought into Parliament, by 
which any man who dared to speak a word in 
condemnation of the worship of the Virgin or 
the Saints, any man who should dare to assert 
that the worship of the wafer is idolatry, any 
man indeed who should dare refuse to join in 
public veneration of the Host, might be acoused 
of “ outrage,” and prosecuted and condemned. 
It is true that the passing of this law has been 
arrested for the time, but the answer of the 
English minister to the questions and remon- 
atrances in the House of Commons were by no 
means satisfactory, and it would appear that 
under this plausible form of protection from out- 
rage, Romanism in Malta also is to be armed by 
British authority with the power of persecution. 
Controversy itself may be called outrage; the 
simplest presentation of the Truth may be called 
outrage: it rebukes, discovers, and condemns 
error, and error, of course, must deem such a 
procedure an outrage. Under this plea it is, 
that the Romanists have succeeded in renewing 
the power and the practice of persecution, even 
in countries where freedom of opinion bad been 
guaranteed by the State. Cc. 





FROM OUR REGULAR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


ae August 22, 1853. 
To the Editors of the Independent : 


GENTLEMEN :—The chief event of the past 
week has been the great politico-religious festi- 
val of the fifteenth anniversary of the fabulous 
assomption of the Virgin Mary, and St. Napole- 
on’s day—for there is, as you are aware, a Saint 
Napoleon’s day. How it came to be, would be 
certainly a curious story to relate; let it at least 
be confessed that to put in the Papist heaven an 
imaginary saint, for one’s own satisfaction and 
glory, was, to say the least, an original idea on 
the part of the first Boneparte. The show went 
off as usual; the several events connected with 
such circumstances took place quite regularly : 
speeches of devoted and most faithful subjects to 
the head of the State, te Deums sung by the 
priests in the churches, theatrical representa- 
tions gratis, innumerable /ampions, splendid fire- 
works, &c., &c.; in short, everything as usual. 

The will of the first Bonaparte has lately be- 
come an object of public interest. When it was 
first rumored that the nephew intended to pay 
all the legacies of his uncle, many thought that 
208 millions of francs (total amount) was a very 
large sum, which France was not by any means 
under the obligation of paying. When, a few 
days ago, it became officially known that some- 
thing like eight millions of francs only would be 
taken from our pockets to pay out our debt of 
gratitude to the memory of the emperor, the 
‘people felt almost thankful that so little was 
asked of them. 

Having nothing else of interest to mention in 
connection with France, allow me to cross the 
frontier and make a rapid tour among the neigh- 
boring nations. Belgium is close at hand: no 
political news from that quarter ; but here is be- 
fore me an important document coming from the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines. His eminence, 
in company with the five other bishops of Bel- 
gium, informs the fuithful that, thanks to a 
recent decision of the Pope, the Saturday’s fast, 
formerly binding, will no more be eo for the Bel- 
gians. Henceforth they may eat meat on Satur- 
days. It seems that the difficulty of justifying 
the practice by the Word of God, induced the 
Belgian bishops to ask for the dispense from the 
Pope. His holiness granted it, saying that “the 
salvation of souls required such a measure;” 
and “ besides,” he adds, “ the good works accom- 
plished in Belgium will make up for that dimi- 
nution in the penance.” 

If we look towards Switzerland, we see this 
little republic—of late involved in great difficul- 
ties with Austria, so far that her territory had 
been invaded—trying to take a more honorable 
position. The debates and resolutions of the 
representatives of the confederacy on the subject 
have been manly. The national council declared 
that Switzerland had yielded too much already 
to Austria, and could yield no more without cov- 
ering herself with shame, and, in consequence, 
empowered the executive to make such military 
preparations as the possibility of a conflict might 
require. Meanwhile Austria goes so far in her 
hostility against Switzerland as to forbid Aus- 
trian workmen to gov or stay in the latter coun- 
try. The order of the Austrian government is 
as follows: “‘ Whereas, the associations of work- 
men in Switzerland are pernicious and dangerous 
as regards religion, morals and politics, work- 
men are forbidden to go there; and those resi- 
dent already in that country must, before the 
lapse of two monthe, come back into the Aus- 
trian States. After that time, none shall be ad- 
mitted.” This is an instance of what is termed 
among us paternal government. 

News from the free church of the Canton de 
Vaud is interesting. Persecution on the part of 
the Protestant government has, it seems, much 
abated. The young church (born 1845) is qui- 
etly consolidating itself, and, it is hoped, losing 
gradually whatever of political element it may 
have had at its origin. A number of houses of 
worship are now being built by the Free church, 
and this is in external things an encouraging 
token of duration for little and poor churches, 
before which the doors of the Established church 
which they have left are all the time temptingly 
opened. Vinet, you remember, was one of the 
founders of that Free church. They have of 
late sustained another great loss in the death of 
a most excellent man, Rev. Charles Baup, one of 
the professors in their theological school of Lau- 
sapne. 

His holinees the Pope seems less than ever to 
govern aright the wretched people over whom 
he reigns. Letters from the Romagna contain 
numerous accounts of political assassinations. 
Among the recent victims are the governor and 
the mayor of Faenza, the chief police officer of 
Imola, and the same cflicer of Castel Bolognese. 
Since 1850 these provinces have been occupied 
by the Austrians, and kept under martial law ; 
since then many hundreds of political offenders 
have been hung or shot; but all that to no pur- 
pose. When will the supporters of the political 
power of the Pope perceive that no peace can be 
secured there until the government is secularized ? 
It is reported that a conspiracy was discovered 
not long ago at Bologna by the Papal, or rather 
the Austrian police. But some believe that 
there was no conepiracy except on the part of 
the police, in order te arrest a few quiet and 
honorable men (Prof. Gregorini, Dr. Frascati, 
and others), whose only crime was to have taken 
a part in the war of independence in ’48. 

Bloody news from Naples. Seventeen senten- 





cee of death, two sentences to thirty years irons, 


six to twenty-five, one to twenty-four of the same 
pain, all for political offences. After 1849 the 
King of Naples showed himself comparatively 
moderate ; the sentences of death were compar- 
atively few : but now it is quite otherwise ; the 
Jesuits reign entirely, and nobody escapes them. 
All political offenders are sought for and pun- 
ished, however old, or slight, or absurd their 
offense. Not so with other crimes. Not long 
ago a man was brought before the court under 
the charge of robbery. The guilt was patent. 
The robber, who could say nothing for himself, 
sent for his confessor. The priest came, and 
being asked by the robber, answered that he, the 
robber, had recently confessed himself, but had 
said nothing of the robbery with which he was 
charged. In consequence the court acquitted 
the robber. 

A few miles from Naples there is a bishop who 
acts exactly as if he was the king of the coun- 
try. He has caused to be put in prison a num- 
ber of individuals who had declined going to 
confess and taking the communion. That vigi- 
lant bishop has determined that every one of his 
people shall confess at least once a month. Such 
men are the involuntary pioneers of Protestant- 
ism in Italy. But alas! it is much to be feared 
that they sow as much infidelity as anti-papist 
feelings among the people. The ignorance and 
resistance to progress in these parts is perfectly 
incredible. Every kind of improvement, even in 
industry, is obstinately opposed. Anathemas 
fall even on those who dare to gild metals by 
means of galvanism, as if they were sorcerers. 

Were it not for the difficulties and dangers 
which prevent people from even writing private 
letters on what happens in the blessed dominions 
of King Bomba,,.we might hear curious stories. 
But Naples has, like France, its dark closet (cabi- 
net noir), where letters are opened at the plea- 
sure of the government, and few are willing to 
run the risk of being found out as no/ admiring 
the regime under which they live. 

Franc Par.eur. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Sept. 19, 1853. 

Messrs. Evitors:—The principal event of 
the past week has been the assembling of the 
State Temperance Convention, which began 
Monday evening and continued through Tues- 
day. It was a meeting remarkable for numbers, 
intelligence and union, and indicates a deep and 
wide-spread feeling, which guarantees for the 
cause of Temperance a firm maintenance and 
steady progress. Hon. Elisha Huntington, 
Lieutenant Governor of the Commonwealth, was 
chosen President of the Convention. A resolu- 
tion was reported at the outset from the Com- 
mittee on rules, that “this Convention is of men, 
according to past usages,” and by the adoption 
of this vote confusion was avoided, and a great 
deal of time and patience saved. The next 
morning, however, Wm. L. Garrison took the 
floor, and moved that the rule restricting the 
Convention to men be rescinded. The question 
was put, and the rule sustained by a large ma- 
jority; when Mr. Garrison and two or three 
others withdrew their names, and the business 
of the Convention proceeded with great order 
and harmony. The President, by request, made 
a statement respecting the enforcement of the 
new Liquor Law in Lowell, the city of his resi- 
dence. By a comparison of careful statistics 
taken in 1851 for the period of two months, be- 
fore the law went into operation, and the two 
corresponding months in 1852, after the law was 
enforced, the number committed to the watch- 
house was in the first instance 110, and in the 
last 41, and the number reported as seen drunk 
but not committed, 255, to 66. This is a speci- 
men of the results given, which were in every 
respect encouraging to the friends of the law. 
In like manner from the state of Maine, Rev. 
Mr. Peck, Chairman of the Maine State Com- 
mittee, made wu fuvorable report in regard to the 
progress of the cause there, and mentioned facts 
in refutation of the statements made by opposers 
of the law. He declared that in every place in 
Maine, where the law had been enforced, the 
people were most strongly in favor of it. In the 
evening a plan was propored for raising a per- 
manent fand, which should be employed accord- 
ing to varying cxigencics for the advancement 
of the cause of Temperance. Mr. Timothy Gil- 
bert, in explaining the operation of the plan, 
said that a tax of one per cent. on one million 
of dollars, the sum proposed to be raised, would 
give ten thousand dollars annually, to be ex- 
pended in the cause,—an amount which would 
make the liquor dealers tremble. He proposed 
to be one of two hundred to raise the million of 
dollars. A Committee was appointed to consider 
and act upon the feasibility of the plan. Sev- 
eral handsome subscriptions were made upon 
the spot, one gentleman pledging ten thousand 
dollars toward the million, and offering td give, 
out-and-out, a thousand dollars a year to the 
cause. 


INSTALLATION, 

An ecclesiastical council was held in Reading 
on Wednesday, which installed over the Beth- 
esda church and society Rev. W. H. Beecher, 
late of Chillicothe, Ohio. The sermon was 
preached by Rev. T. K. Beecher; the prayer of 
installation offered by Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher ; 
the charge given by Rev. Dr. Stowe; the right- 
hand of fellowship by Rev. W. J. Budington; 
and the address to the people by Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward Beecher. M.S. N. 





Lecturrs on Ecypt.—By a notice in our ad- 
vertising columns, it will be seen that our 
lately-returned editor, Mr. Thompson, is about 
to give his friends a pleasant opportunity of 
hearing from his own lips an account of what 
he observed in the land of Egypt. It will be 
recollected that the pressure on our columns 
during the season of the anniversaries in May 
and June, excluded from them the whole 
of his narrative of the tour he made in Upper 
Egypt and Nubia, as well as much other de- 
soriptive and narrative matter of great interest. 
The proposed course of four lectures will, to 
those who hear them, supply this omission; and 
will together give a description of Egypt, “ The 
Nile and its Wonders”—ancient and modern, as 
they appear to the eyes of an American clergy- 
man. 

Lecture 1 will describe the voyage up the 
Nile, boating, scenery, Arab villages, with the 
cities of Alexandria and Cairo, and the appear- 
ance and custome of the people. 

Lecture 2 will be occupied with Thebes, the 
monument of the 19th century before Christ, 
with ite temples and palaces; with the addition 
of Karnak by moonlight, and the Vocal Mem- 
non. 

Lecture 3 will develop the meaning of its title 
—*“ Life in the Egyptian Tombs.” 

Lecture 4 takes up the Pyramids and Sphinx, 
and closes with some general views concerning 
Egypt, past, present, and future. 


MEETING OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY A8SO- 
CIATION AT WORCESTER, MA8S., SEPT. 28-9. 





with tickets at reduced fare, on application to the 
rooms of the Association, 48 Beekman-street. 
By an arrangement made with the steamboat 
and railroad companies, persons attending the 
meeting will be taken “ via Norwich steamboat,” 
from New York to Worcester, on the 26th or 
7th of September, and to return from Worces- 
ter to New York on the 29th and 30th Septem- 
ber, for four dollars. And passengers from Nor- 
wich to Worcester and back for two —_—. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—I have spent a few days 
in your city, and have occupied several rooms in 


your public houses, in neither of which have I 
found a copy of the word of God. In our west- 


ern cities (so far as my knowledge extends), the 
local Bible societies have furnished each room in 
each hotel with a copy of the Bible, so that the 
Christian traveler may at all times, when he 


puts up for the night, have that consolation and 
profit to be derived from its study. 


Will you not call the attention of the appro- 





priate society to the subject of supplying the 


Persons desirous of attending can be supplied }University of Pesth, is about to publish a weekly 


hotels in this city with Bibles, and if they deem 
it of as much importance as the writer, I doubi 
not the object will speedily be accomplished. 
Yours, truly, 0. 
New York, Sept. 18, 1853. 
<ctndininsslipiaaninitas 
For the ludepoudent. 
Messrs. Epitors :—Some of us in this ‘“‘ Fast- 
ern West” thiak it is foo bad fur J. B. W. and 
others to toil so earnestly and protractedly to 
show the guilt of the American Board in relation 
to slavery—and that yonrselves and others must 
use 80 much time and space in correcting wrong 
impressions upon this sutject, wheu there are 
those locking on, in whom the churches have the 
utmost confidence, who can tell in a single para- 
graph all that the churches are most anxious to 
know in respect to this mater. 
Why don’t the Secretaries of the Board con- 
descend to come out frankly and distinctly telling 
the true state of things iu respect to slavery in 
those missions? Why don’t they tell whether 
matters are as they were when Mr. Treat made 
his report—whether there is any desirable pro- 
gress—“ what the signs of promise are”! We 
are tired of half-guessing intelligence—in which 
we can have but a semi-confidence—and would 
say to the Sectetaries:—Dear Brethren, Dont 
weary J. B. W. nor any cne else with months ot 
toil in finding out and telling what you already 
know, and can tellin a moment. If you can't 
tell what you would be glad to tell, tell what 
you are hoping for and expecting. Though the 
age is a rapid one, many will sympathize with 
you in trying “to labor und to wait” in the de 
struction of an evil so anxious to live as American 
slavery. G LF 
Micnican, Sept. 7, 1853. 
Probably the Secretaries of the Board do not 
regard it as any part of their duty to defend the 
Prudential Committee against newspaper com- 
plaints, anonymous or otherwise. They may err 
in this respect ; but they seer to have made ita 
rule not to enter into euch controversies. It is 
obvious that if they are to answer everybody's 
questions in the newspapers, and to make a de 
fense against everybody's charges, they might 
have little time for anything else.—| Eis. 
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OUR HOME COLUMN 


WHIPPING THE DEVIL AROUND THE STUMP. 

It was announced some days ago that M. Jullien, 
the celebrated musical leader lately come among 
us, Would give a concert on Sunday evening for the 
benefit of the sufferers at New Orleans by reason 
of the yellow fever, and it is now reported that 
fifteen hundred dollars have been received as the 
avails of the concert. This is another step toward 
a general disregard of the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
and as such we make mention of it. We are giad 
that the New Orleans sufferers are to get the 
money while we deplore the mode in which it has 
been obtained. Many, it is to be feared, will com- 
fort their consciences when rebuking them for the 
violation of God's holy day, by the consideration 
that they paid their money for the aid of the suf- 
fering. But how many thought of the poor sutter- 
ers at New Orleans while M. Jullien’s music was 
sounding in their ears? It is an unwelcome work 
to impeach the motives of any one, but we cannot 
help thinking that if M. Jullien or those who 
attended his Sabbath concert simply desired to aid 
the afllicted there was a much better way than the 
one adopted. 


CONVENTION OF LIBRARIANS. 

Among the many Conventions lately gathered in 
our city has been one of librarians, and a very 
pleasant reunion have these custodians of books 
had. it was the first convention of the kind held 
in our country, and so far as we are aware the 
first in the world. It was called, we believe, at 
the instance of Mr. C. B. Norton, one of our well 
known book dealers, and the general design of the 
meeting was to devise some system for the collec- 
tion and arrangement of books in public libraries 
and the proper registration of them in catalogues 
Few, except those who have had the care of libra 
ries of some size, have any adequate idea of the dif 
ficulty attending the proper exhibition by catalogue 
of the contents of a library to those who wish to 
avail themselves of its treasures. This difliculty is 
80 great that the large libraries of Europe and some 
in our own country are left without any such means 
of reference. A specia) feature of the late Conven- 
tion was the exposition by Prof. Jewett, Librarian 
of the Smithsonian Institute, of a plan of his for the 
cheap and systematic printing of the titles of books 
in such a way as to admit of the frequent publica 
tion of complete catalogues of the largest collections. 
We have not space to describe his plan fully. It 
is, in a word, to stereotype the various tit'es of 
books separately, so that they may be always ready 
for use, while admitting of the insertion of the titles 
of new books as fast as they may be added to the 
library. 

The Convention adopted several measures calcu- 
lated to benefit the cause of knowledge, and parti- 
cularly recommended the establishment of public 
libraries in all our towns and villages. The next 
meeting of the Librarians is to be held at Wash 
ington. 

THE LIQUOR PRALERS FOR TEMPERANCE 

Wonderful to tell! the liquor dealers are mani- 
festing some conscience in regard to the use of in- 
toxicating drinks, and since the adjournment of the 
two World’s Temperance Conventions they have 
assembled, and after considerable discussion re- 
solved to raise the price of all imported liquors to 
twelve anda haif centsa drink. This is on the 
express ground that they cannot afford to sell for 
less such liquors as ‘ ought to be sold or drank.’ The 
conclusion seems very obvious that little if any of 
the right sort of liquor has been sold or drank in 
our city—‘ our enemies being judges,’ We shall 
expect to see these rumsellers, now 806 affected for 
the public good, claiming a place in the next 
World’s Temperance Convention. Room for them, 
Dr. Marsh, on your roll of delegates. 

THE NEW PARK. 

On Saturday last the Corporation counsel applied 
to the Supreme Court for the appointment of five 
Commissioners to serve under the act of the Legis 
lature in June last for the purpose of valuing and 
assessing the land to be taken, in accordance with 
that act, fora public park. The tract to be so 
used is bounded by Fifty-ninth-street on the south, 
One-Hundred-and-Sixth-street on the north, and 
by Fifth and Sixth Avenues pn the east and west, 
being about two miles and a half long, and con- 
taining nearly seven hundred and fifty acres. 
Quite a decent farm it would be thought in the 
country. Its value, however, is even now millions 
of money. Wecongratulate our citizens, and those 
who are in future years to visit the city, that so 
prompt a movement is made for the much-needed 
park, 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
The trial trip of the Golden Age, the pioneer of 
the line of steamers intended to run between this 
country and Australia direct, was made on Satur- 
day, and a very snccessful trip it was, The steamer 
is of the largest size, and is particularly noticeable 
as having, in place of the usual somewhat cum- 
brous side-lever engines, the common working- 
beam engines of our river boats. If the Golden 
Age is found to work well on the long voyage, @ 
revolution will soon take place in the arrangement 
of sea-going steamers. 


A HUNGARIAN PABER. 
Another paper is to be added tothe public voices 
of our city, already so numerous and varied. Mr, 
Charles Kounis, recently Professor of Law in the 


paper in the Hungarian language, to be called the 
Hungarian Exile, It is designed for the reading 
of the Hungarians already numbering so largely 
among us. The first number is to appear on the 
1st of October. 


RUMOR CORRECTED. 

The report has lately been going through the 
papers that Rev. Mr. Eggleston is to fill the office 
of Secretary to the Congregational Union. Justice 
to truth as well as to Mr. E. leads us to say that 
the above report is incorrect. The controling rea- 
son for Mr. E.’s leaving his late charge was the 
health of his family, which demanded relief from 
the noise and excitements of a large city. He has 
no wish or purpose to abandon the pastoral office. 





Opentne.—The Advent Mission Church, 39 For- 
syth-street, opened on Sunday under favorable aus- 
pices, The attendance was large and the contribu- 
tions to pay the debt most liberal, nearly eight 
hundred dollars being subscribed at the evening 
service. Meetings are being held each evening 
this week ; several clergymen from abroad are in 





ELIGIOUS INTELLIGENUE. 
Came Mereving.—A calup hiceting was rec 
held in Ripley county, Ind., by the United Br hk 
renin Christ. Some forty families were encamped 
Phe mectiog coutinucd tendays. ‘Tbirty-one souis 
were hopefally converted, and the church-members 
greatly refreshed and strengthened. This gather. 
ing together of families from five different coun. 
tics, dwelling in icnts, and Gevoting all their tine 
to the service of God, bore a striking resemblance 
in spirit to the religious festivals of the Jews. At 
sunrise, each family, with’ its gnests, gathercy 
around the altar of prayer, and from forty taberng. 
cles the voice of prayer aud of praise went up to 
God. At 8, a general prayer meeting was heid 
and preaching three times a day. The intervals 
were spent in partaking of “ camp-meeting fare,” 
plenty of wholesome food provided by real westerp 
hospitality, in social intercourse, and singing the 
songs of Zion. The congregations were large and 





orderly. The night services were peculiarly inter 
esting. The dense forest, illumined by lamps sus- 


pended from the trees, and by fires kindled at the 
corners of the encampment, spread a sole munity over 
the audience, and prepared tho way to hear the 
ambassador of God. After the sermon, the apx. 
ious were invited forward, and instructed in the 
way of salvation, while those who “ had a mind 
and the heart” cffered prayer in behalf of those 
who were seeking Jesn:, or conversed together on 
the love of God, till occasionally songs and shouts 
of rejoicing would make the forest ring. 1 was on 
the ground for three days and nights, preached 
three sermons, and mingled freely with the people, 
I never saw better order in a religious assembly, 
or a people so fully devoted to the worship of God, 
and more earnestly endeavoring todo good, “ The 
simplicity that is in Christ,” (2 Cor. 11 : 3,) per. 
vaded the people of God that were gathered together, 
They heard the gospel gladly, and “ received with 
meekness the ingrafted word.” B. W.C. 
Citves, O., Sept. 9, 1853. 

Savcertrits,—The corner-stone of the new Con- 
gregational church edifice in this thriving village, 
was laid on Tuesday, the 2st, with appropriate 
services. The ceremony of laying the stone was per- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Palmer of Albany, who offered 
prayer and made a brief addreks. The house is to 
be completed ia May. It will be a pleasant and 
convenient place of worship, with seventy-four 
pews on the floor, and a good chapel in the rear. 
Those who have embarked in this interesting en- 
terprise are looking forward, with great pleasure, 
to the time when they shall enjoy the word and 
ordinances of God in their own sanctuary, standing 
on the foundations of the Pilgrim Fathers, which 
they believe to bo also the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
CHIEF CORNER-STONE, 


Cuvurcen Depication.—A Welsh Congregational 
church has been dedicated the 4th of this month 
in Bizrock, Ill. Rev. D. Jones, Ridgeway, and E, 
Owens, Dodgeville, were present aud aided in the 
services, You can hardly conceive the satisfaction 
of those who for nearly twenty years have been 
worshiping in log-houses, and other contracted 
and inconvenient places, when seated in a com 
furtable pew in a tiim and commodious house, D 

WrentHam.—Rev, W. L. Ropes was ordained, 
Sept 14, pastor of the Congregational church in 
Wrentham, as successor of Rev. Horace James 
now of Worcester. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Albro, of 
Cambridge ; ordaining prayer by Mr. Sanford, of 
Medway; charge by Mr. Stone, of Boston; ad- 
dress to the people by Mr. James; right hand by 
Mr. Storrs, of Lawrenceville, 

OxpinaTion or a Missionary.—On Thursday, 
Sept. Sth, Mr. Miles J Knowlton, a recent Theolo- 
gical graduate from Madison University, was ordain- 
ed at Wardsboro’, Vt., his native place. Mr. Kuow!- 
ton is under appointment a8 a missionary of the 
Missionary Union, and is expected to sail within a 
few weeks, for Burmah. Immediately after the 
sermon, the following original bymn, composed for 
the occasion by the candidate, was sung by the 
choir : 

THE CONSECRATION, 
Here on thy altar, Lord, I lay 
My soul, my lite, wy all; 
To follow where thou lead’st the way, 
T’ obey thy every call. 
Mere I resign with cheerful heart, 
Wealth, pleasure, power and fame ; 
Choosing to bear a humble part, 
In preaching Jesus’ name 


I too resign my native land, 
My home and kindred dear; 

Mid jungles wild, with my own hand 
The blood-stained cross to rear. 


Though storms arise, though trials come, 
Though pain and toil be mine, 

Through sorrows though my race be run, 
Still, Lord, I would be thine. 


And when on earth my work is done, 
And all my trials o'er, 

O, may my “ crower” ehine like the gun, 
With veme from Burmah’s shore ! 

The last overland mail brings advices from Ubi 
na to June 1, from which it appears that dispatches 
by preceding mail had been lost, Mr. Points had 
left for the United States ov the 26th May, by the 
overland route, to attend to some private affairs 
All connected with the mission were well. Respect- 
ing the rebellion in China, which seemed to excite 
very little personal apprehension, we gather the 
following from Mr. Nelson's letter 


“This commotion bears the face of a great religious 


revolution—the rebels professing to be worshipers of 
the one true God, and destroying any idole as they go 
They have some parts of the Bible, and much Christian 
truth; buat much error and superstition intermixed 


Indeed 
God grant it may 


There are also other rebellions elsewhere. 
China seems to be greatly agituted 
be with the throes of a ‘new birth!’" 

Perversions To Porsny.—According to the fol- 
lowing, from the F'veeman’s Journal, there must be 
astrong proclivity Romewards in Bishop Whitting- 
ham’s diocese. 

“ Dwight Lyman, a clergyman of the Episcopalian 
denomination in the State of Pennsylvania, mado 
his abjaration in Baltimore on Saturday last. Mr. 
Lyman is a gentleman very much respected by the 
large circle of his acquaintances, Father Hewitt, 
Mr. Baker, of Baltimore, and Mr. Lyman, were at 
one time the three favorite and trusted young 
clergymen of Dr. Whittingham, Protestant bishop 
of Maryland. Of these, the first is a missionary 
priest, the second has entered the Redemptorist 
Novitiate, the third has jast been converted to the 
faith.” 





The Catholic Mirror, published in Baltimore, 
says 

“ Among the female converts of Romanism are 
Mrs. Ripley, well known for her beautiful trans)a- 
tion of the ‘ Glories of Mercy ;' Mrs. Metcalf, ledy 
of Judge Metealf, of Boston; Miss Macomb, dangh- 
ter of Gen. Macomb; Miss Scott, daughter of Geo 
Scott; and Miss Dana, daughter of Richard H. 
Dana, the poet.” 


Departure or Missionaries To Liperta.—The 
bark Gem, Capt. Lawlin, sailed on the 8cb inst., on 
a trading voyage to the coast of Africa, taking ont 
two missioparies of the O 8. Presbyterian church, 
viz, Rev. Edwin T. Williams and Wm. Clemens, 
with their wives, who go to the island of Carisco 
The station has a magnificent bay, and a healthful 
climate ; and the officers of the Colonization 8o- 
ciety are desirous that it should be made a point 
for a new American Colony. It is about two hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the river Niger, end 
will toa great extent command its trade, besides 
being of easy access to the heart of the great river 
Congo -—Jvur. of Com. 

Will the Journal tell us by what process Corisco 
became a part of Liberia? 

Ministertat, EpucaTion IN THE Souru.—Tbis 

subject is eliciting considerable attention in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. In the Vir- 
givia Conference, we believe, there is formed an 
educational association, whose object is to aid in- 
digent young men to obtain an education suitable 
to the ministerial office. It meets with consider- 
ble favor among the people in that region. We 
find, however, that a8 many as eight numbers bave 
appeared ja the Richmond Christian Advocate, 
throwing suspicion on the enterprise, or denouncing 
it; or, if the form of words be not denunciation, 
the spirit of the articles go to that point. The 
editor of the Richmond Christian Advocate—Dr. 
Lee—takes part with the young men’s association, 
defends them ably, and encourages them to pro- 
ceed in their work. 
Litcarie.p, Me.—Mr. Benjamin Smith was or- 
dained as pastor of the Congregational church at 
Litchfield, on the 2d inst. Sermon by Rev. David 
Thurston of Vassalboro’; ordaining prayer and 
charge by Rev. B. Tappan, D D., of Augusta, The 
fact that Mr. Smith was born and brougbt up with 
the people who had, with great unanimity, chosen 
him as their pastor, that there he publicly pro- 
fessed religion, that be bad spent several years 
with them as a teacher, and that during the Jast 
year, under his ministry, the gentle influence of 
the Spirit had been descending upon the cburch 
and people, made the occasion one of peculiar in- 
terest. 


The Rev. Thomas G. Carver, of Sharon, ConD., 
has received a unanimous call from the Presbyte- 
ian church of Matt , and requests correspon- 
dents to address him at Matteawan, Dutchess coun- 











attendance. 


ty, N.Y. 


——— 


1853. 


New Bronswick.—We are sorry to 
the Guardian, that the Bishop of Fred 
building his new Cathedral, has almost 
own private fortune, and yet needs ¢ 
amount of over $5000 to meet his ow 
liabilities for the building, arising out 
ciency in the amonnt expected trom b 
We doubt not that the wealily laity o 
although the appeal is made without th 
knowledge, will not suffer this too be 
to remain long unlightened 











Cuarteston.—On the Jast Sabbath t 
es in Charleston were conse rated to 
vice. The Circular (Congregational) eb 
has for a long time been undergoing ! 
opened and re-dedicated., The extens 
which have taken place in this anc’ 
under the skillful direction of Mr. Jon 
to be recognized as a new building. 
pliances of a refined architectural taste 
called into requisition, so that the vene 
has become oue of the most ornamenta' 
of the city. 


Georcis —There are within the bo 
Midway Congregatioval church (bes 
three families emploving each a priva 
public schools, bese are located at 


Hinesville, Jouesville, Dorchester anc 
ville. At the latter place there are ty 
one male, and the other female. The 
the four villages are made up of the 
together. They are all good schools 
competent and feithfal teachers, 


Serviiry.—On arriving at Detroit 


day, says a correspondent of the Ohio 
noticed one of the government's iron 
anchor in the river. What is she d 
Bhe has just brought Archbishop Hug 
Pope's Nuncio from Milwaukie. Thi 
kissing of the Pope's great toe. \ 
What may wo not expect after a gove 
sel honors the murderer of Bassi? 

Tar $100,000 Buinpina Funn—D 
than this should be attempted. Ow 
abundantly able to raise $100,000, or 
the amount, in a single day, were 80 
needed in this department of labor, if | 
and members shall be prepared for th 
take hold of it as the work of the Lore 
more to say respecting the ahility of th 
Ch, Observer, Sept. YT 


A Verrran —The Rev, Daniel Wa 
cuse is at present on a# visit to his fri 


region, He is to-day, Sept. 10, nine 
of age, yet his eye is not dim nor his) 
abated. In vigor of body and of min 
bles « man of fifty, and no reason is a 
he may vot edd another score of year 
tracted life. On the last Sabbath he 
the First Congregational church in th 


on Tuesday gavo an address to the ) 
nery. He ascribes his longevity to 1} 
habits, the free use of cold water, a1 
to the cheerfulness of his temper. 1 
fit of anger as more prejudicial to life 
phus fever.— Norwich Examiner. 


Apostacy.—Tho distiwwgutshed At 
recently gave in hisadherence to the 
while at Rome, turns out to be not 8 
lass, as first surmixed, but the Hor 
Chandler, one of the Pennsylvanie 
whose wife bas long been a member 
mupion. 

Scorcu Eriscorpattans —Oar reade 
less aware of the schismatical positi 
congregations in Scotland, professec 
to the Church of England, but refusir 
to the Bishops of the Scottish cha 


these is Sir W. Danbar's, at Aberd 
chapel, the Rev, A. B. Campbell, C 
disham, Suff tk, has lately officiated 

(Dr. Hinds of Norwich,) hearing of it 
ed him a monition, reqairing his retu 
efice, and stating his intention to take 
measures a8 the circitistances may 


for.— Church Journal, 


Anvoven.—The monuments of Pro 
and Bdwerds ate comploted, and pate 
8. Clark, through whom ail the mon 
a large pile of letters from the alumi 
nary in distaut quarters of the globe, 
Syria, and the isiands of the sea, ec 
acriptions for these monuments, and | 
most decp and tender interest un the 
whose worth they commemorate, 
together with the subseription book, 
ited in the rooms of the Congregal 
Association, Trewont Tomple, where 
for examination. 


Joner, Ti. —The editles ereetes 
Congregations! ehureh of this city, | 
tlrely fluished, is certainly an ornann 
It is sitnated on Ottawa street, in a 
location, nnd commands a fair vie 
parts of city. The style of 1 
beautiful, and every way the buildin 
it on the mecharics having the ¢ 
Kev, Mr. Loss, the pastor of the el 
tlhed to the thanks of onr ciuzens fk 
efforts in speeding the work. He 
chicf means of adding a church « 
Dbeantiful city, that will compare f 
any other building of the kind in th 
nal 

Manison.—Rev. Patrick Heory @ 
rector of St. Mark’s, Boston, bas ac 
the rectorship of Christ Church, Mx 
is expected in that city, with his f 
Beptember. A parsonage purchaser 
ia now in course of preparation, 
was formerly a lawyer of distinet! 
son of the well known professor of I 
University 

Sanuara Scnoo.s.—The inercas 
schools in Great Britain, is an excec 
aspect of the religious state of tha! 
cordiog to a recent parliamentary | 
when the population of England ¢ 
11 642,683, the nnaber of 8. schools 
477,225 scholars. In 18d1, when 
had increased to 17,927,000, the 
Sunday schouls, with 2,107,409 seh 

Da. Sinciatu.——Archdeacon Sine] 
ways considered greatly to re sembli 
late Sir John Sinclais:) incharacter 
with the same respect for America 


the correspondent of Washington ! 
nearly transplanted his whole fami 


OonsonipareD.—At the late mie 
nod of Buffalo, at Bath, N. Y., t] 
Stenben was united with the Pre 
ming, to constitute the Presbytery ¢ 
The Presbytery of Genesee Rive: 
meeting at Warsaw, New York, on 
in September, 27th inst. 


Nasavire.—The Nashville Ch 
speaks of the erection of two cole 
Nashville, one very spacious, in t) 
of the railroad depot, and anoth 
Both churches are principally eres 
tions and contributions from the 
themselves. 


Lynvown.—Rev. 8. W. Banister v 
tor of the Congregational church 
30, Sermon by Rev, Jonathan Gro 
lyn, N. Y. 


Syracuse —A new Congregatic 
be called the Plymouth church 
been organized in this city. Its 
are substantially those of easter 
churches and in union with them.- 


Sr. Louis —The congregation « 
by@erian church of St. Louis, ¢ 
erect a splendid church edifice, of 
which is to cost $40,000. 


Towa.—An important conventi 
tine, Ang. 17, to organize a diocer 
Londerback was called to the cha 
was chosen secretary. After pré 
Ufford stated the object of the x 
mittee examined the certificates 
and seven clergymen and delegat 
es answered to their names,—Ca, 


The Rev. Wm. Reid, who has 
years ar minister of the Free Chu 
been appointed to the bighly re 


of editor of the Ecclesiastical an 
cord .— Wilwess. 

Dr. Cushwan has returned to 
will take the charge of the schoo 
supervision of the Kev. Hubbard 


Rev. Dr. Pattison, now of the 
cal Seminary, Mass., has been el 
Waterville College, Maine. 


Rev. Jonathan Aldrich, formes 
city, has resigned his charge of t 
in Middleborough, Mass., and a 
of the Missionary Union, 


Rev. Samuel E. Pierce, of T 
Priuceton Theological Seminary 
invitation to settle as the past 
church at Gloncester, Mass., anc 
enter on Lis labors, 

The benevolent s>cieties conn 
gregational churches in Berkshi 
their united anniversary at Vit 
and Wednesday, Sept. 27 and 26 


Rev. A. Larnam.—This gentle 
ly seceded from the M. E. ch 
withdrawn from the Wesleyans 
the Baptists, 


Mr. Swindell, a Baptist minis 
bas sent in bis resignation, and 
by the bishop of Ely, after bei 
for fifty years. 


The General Association of t 
copal church of New York me! 
24th of Aug.—Spring field Regn 

Instead of Protestant Epise 
Congregational churches, 


